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FOREWORD 


It is a happy occasion for our Museum to realize this exhibition and publication, which 
were already under discussion when I became director in 1980. The project was first 
conceived when Mr. and Mrs. Robert Orchard of St. Louis purchased three of the 
paintings in what came to be known as The Killing Cycle. Since then, it has been the 
consistent intention of the collectors, the artist, and his dealer to bring these three 
paintings together with the other two paintings of the Cycle and to include the many 
drawings, oil sketches, and watercolors that served as studies for the final paintings. 


This Museum’s longstanding commitment to the art of our time and this artist’s 
commitment to a subject of such great intensity are well matched. Alfred Leslie has at 
least two important lessons to teach us in these works: that narrative painting has a 
seminal role in the art of the present, and that the process of creating so complex a body 
of work as The Killing Cycle steers an unpredictable course through the impetus of grand 


ambition and detailed concentration. 


For Leslie, and for us, that process has had a fortunate result. This exhibition underscores 
the impressive and ambitious task of making a narrative cycle. The five paintings, 
together with almost 80 preparatory studies, illuminate the creative process of a major 
20th-century artist. The paintings have never been exhibited together before; we are 
proud to make this first presentation. 


We thank Alfred Leslie: his interest in and commitment to this project have been 
constant. He has been generous with his ideas, his availability, and his attention. Thanks, 
too, to Richard Bellamy and the Oil and Steel Gallery, who have been helpful in bringing 
the many works to St. Louis and who have provided us with information about the history 
of The Killing Cycle. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Orchard have been consistent supporters of both the artist and the 
Museum. We are grateful for their generosity in bringing this exhibition to fruition. 
Special thanks go to Mr. and Mrs. Adam Aronson who have helped underwrite this 
publication. The Richard A. Florsheim Art Fund, which provided a generous grant to 
support the exhibition, merits our gratitude as well. 


The writers for this publication have served their subject well. Judith Stein, Professor of 
Art at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, tackled the difficult task of telling the 
story of how The Killing Cycle developed. Her lucid description of the evolution of the 
work is both enlightening and intriguing. David Shapiro, a poet, author, and teacher, has 
contributed a rich and insightful essay about the meanings, implications, and contexts at 


issue in these works. 


We wish to commend several members of our staff for their special efforts on behalf of 
this exhibition. Chief Curator Michael E. Shapiro revived this project with timely 
foresight and has provided helpful guidance throughout. Elizabeth Millard, Assistant 
Curator of Contemporary Art, has served as Curator of the exhibition; her sense of 
purpose has often fueled us forward. Mary Ann Steiner has directed the publication with 
skill and dedication. The catalogue design and production have been sensitively handled 
by Jon Cournoyer and Vivian Brill. Carol Christ was most helpful in organizing the artist’s 
notebooks and transcribing them. The design and fabrication of frames for the entire 
body of work was handled by Mark Buckheit, while Jeff Wamhoff prepared an installation 


that accommodates the intimate studies and the large-scale paintings with equal grace. 


James D. Burke 
Director 


I HAVE THE OTHER IDEA ABOUT GUILT 


The Killing Cycle is not primarily about any one thing. Not only about death or Frank 
O’Hara or about the loss of American innocence or about the defiling of the seashore or 
about the brutality of the automobile or a lecture to the avant garde or the demise of a 
hero or the depiction of a single instant in time or multiple figure painting or the loss of 
my work by fire...or...or... What this work is really about I can't say, except that formally 
it is meant to be multi-leveled with its implied meanings focused enough that they are 
all fighting for ascendancy. And that these jostling meanings seek out the viewer’s 
perceptions to combine and recombine with each person so that no one interpretation 
succeeds. This is how I thought The Killing Cycle should function and where, for me, the 


texture of meaning can be found. 


One of my motives in structuring the Cycle this way was a desire to restore narrative 
subjects to the practice and intellectual life of painting and painters, and to establish 
story as a formal element and process, i.e., how the Cycle was made, as a separate and 


parallel work. 


These tasks of The Killing Cycle evolved intermittently over a period of fourteen years 
from 1966 to 1980. And even when other works were in hand the needs of the Cycle often 
intruded. I never knew when another Cycle picture might assert itself, so when the end 
came it was unexpected. I felt spent and had nothing more to add and even doubted that 
what I had done was of any real substance. Later I decided not to follow my original plan 
to repaint each completed painting so that when all were seen together they would be 


better unified. 


Alfred Leslie 
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TELLING HISTORY: 
A CHRONOLOGICAL ACCOUNT OF ALFRED LESLIE’S KILLING CYCLE 
Judith Stein 


The idea of someone standing on the beach looking at the moon on 
a beautiful summer's night...and being run down by a car...just 
seemed to me like the greatest kind of insanity. That notion was 
very attractive to me. It seemed to me that something had run 
amok somewhere along the line. This was so modest in its own 
way with its own particular kind of intimacy. I thought of the 
beach and the meaning of the beach, all of those images of people 
who stand on the shore when they are grieving and look out at the 
water and let the waves lap over their feet and they feel renewed. 
I thought of images of peace, tranquillity, renewal, hope—a lot of 
positive elements connected with all the mysterious ones of the 
ocean itself. To be killed standing there was different than 
drowning—1t wasnt like the terror of the ocean. The shoreline 
turned into a freeway was bothersome to me. So I thought this 
should be the subject, and that Frank’s life could be a still life 

for this.... 


The painter and filmmaker Alfred Leslie was at home in his studio in the small hours of 
Sunday, July 25, 1966. In the midst of screening his new film Philosophy in the Bedroom, 
for which the poet/curator Frank O’Hara had written subtitles, he was interrupted by the 
telephone. Larry Rivers was calling to let him know that their mutual friend Frank 
O’Hara had been fatally injured in a freak automobile accident a few hours earlier on Fire 
Island. Leslie recalls that his initial response was not one of grief: “My first thought was 
what a stupid way for someone to die. I thought of what an accomplished person he was 


and what a perfectly senseless death.”! 
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The awful circumstances of the death of Frank O’Hara, who died at the age of forty, 
embedded in the consciousness of the thirty-nine-year-old artist. Leslie had now lost 
three friends as a result of car crashes: Jackson Pollock in 1956, David Smith in 1965, and 
Frank O’Hara.? In the days following O’Hara’s death, Leslie thought about the incongruity 
of the setting—the serene Fire Island beach—and the brute destructive force of the 
automobile. He decided to weave the details of the fatal collision into an alternative 
version of his film Messy Lives (1962-1963), which he had worked on with the poet. 


Messy Lives was a film about lives in crisis. It opened with a shot of a billowing American 
flag in front of a fast-food restaurant. The actors were Leslie’s friends and acquaintances 
who played out vignettes based on their everyday lives. An initial episode dealt with the 
domestic relationship of two women who were lovers. Another focused on the interracial 
marriage of painter Bob Thompson and his wife Carol, whose family quarrel was 
accompanied by the sound of Screamin’ Jay Hawkins’s “I Put a Spell on You.” In other 
segments, Leslie’s theme—an apocalyptic vision of American society—was further 
conveyed by such texts as the Marquis de Sade’s Frenchman—If You Would Be Republicans 
and Malcolm X, quoted as saying “To the American Negro, the American dream is a 


nightmare.” 


Retitled Alfred Leslie’s Birth of a Nation, the movie now included filmed interviews with 
some of Frank O’Hara’s friends. During August and September of 1966, Leslie recorded 
Willem De Kooning and Patsy Southgate talking about the poet. His new conception 
joined these exchanges with footage from other incomplete films, such as The Flower Girls 
(1963), as well as some animated images that he had done for a few of O’Hara’s verses. 
The new film was shown in early fall of 1966 at a preview screening for the Lincoln 


Center Film Center. 


On October 7 of the same year, Alfred Leslie’s studio was destroyed by fire. Escaping with 
his young son, Leslie stood and watched as flames consumed all of his art work, films, 
and personal possessions. Twelve New York City firemen lost their lives before the blaze 
was extinguished. Such a staggering loss of life and property affected both the direction 
and substances of Leslie’s art. Homeless and nearly destitute, he eventually reestablished 
a work space and turned his full attention to painting: “When my studio burned, I gave 
up filmmaking altogether and merged all my ideas into...painted stories. This metastasis 
of ideas was not unusual for me except for its suddenness. It was not possible to 


reconstruct all of my working situations after the disaster.’ 
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Leslie’s interest in addressing the theme of O’Hara’s death also changed after the fire. He 
would use paint rather than film. The subject formed a bridge with his earlier work and 
provided an external, if at that time unconscious, metaphor of his personal loss. From 
1967 to 1981 the circumstances of Frank O’Hara’s death would provide the subject matter 
and inspiration for seven major canvases and nearly a hundred studies. Establishing the 
context of this thematic obsession within the painter’s career and determining the 
evolution of his creative process during this fourteen-year period are the subjects of this 


essay. 


Just a few weeks before his death in July of 1966, Frank O’Hara had been filmed by 
students in a San Francisco poetry workshop. The poet had suggested that they use 
Leslie’s spacious loft as their principal location. At that time O’Hara was working with 
Leslie on the subtitles for the film Act and Portrait. A clip from the San Francisco 
documentary reveals O’Hara and Leslie, two attractive and intense men roughly equal 
in height and age, engrossed in conversation as the camera pans a series of startling 
portraits that fill the walls. This unique footage, documenting an informal studio visit, 
preserves something of the warmth, sparkle, and wit that were part of O’Hara’s 
personality. Four months later, after the devastating fire that consumed all of Leslie’s 
studio and paintings, this modest film would shoulder the additional responsibility of 


providing the only visual record of the painter’s new body of representational images. 


Leslie’s primary presence in the New York art world of the fifties had been as an abstract 
expressionist painter. An artist who admired writers and who involved himself with many 
literary projects, he also was an avant-garde filmmaker.® Since 1958 Leslie had been 
moving away from abstraction and by 1962 was painting large-scale grisaille images of the 
figure.© This new representational mode was rooted in his belief that the most important 


goal for American painters was the depiction of a specific instance in time. 


“Consider the first twenty years of your work as getting things 

together, then as you pass forty and the world around you starts to 
visibly alter—friends die, dances change, teeth rot—that’s when you 
can start to call yourself an artist, since you need that pretense to 


help survive the difficulties which have only just begun.”” 


O’Hara had seen Leslie’s figurative work evolve during informal studio visits or when 


attending film screenings or concerts that Leslie would host in his space. These 
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KITT Zar 


Figure 1 Figure 2 
First drawing for the Killing, 1967 Notan study for the Killing—Breaking Wave and Mist, 1967 
Graphite and ink on paper; 83/8 x 11 inches Watercolor on paper; 12 x 16144 inches 


“confrontational portraits” as Leslie termed them—all lost in the fire—were being readied 
for an upcoming exhibition at New York’s Whitney Museum of American Art, to be 
curated by John Baur. As Leslie recalls: “Frank knew about the show and was very keen on 
it. I probably would have asked him to write something. John Baur and I had not even 
gotten that far, and then Frank was killed.” 


Alfred Leslie first met Frank O’Hara shortly after the poet arrived in New York in 1951. A 
Harvard graduate, class of 1950, O’Hara’s first job was selling cards at the front desk of 
the Museum of Modern Art. Within a few years he was made a member of the curatorial 
staff. A gregarious, witty, and personable man, O’Hara, in Leslie’s description “had a vast, 
vast group of friends in the art world.” O’Hara was also a presence in the overlapping 
sphere of New York’s gay subculture. Leslie doesn’t recall his initial encounter with 
Frank, although it was likely in the company of other poets of the New York School such 
as John Ashbery and Jimmy Schuyler: “I don’t remember if I thought that Frank was any 
more remarkable than any of the other remarkable people I met at that time.” 


In the 1950s, O’Hara and Leslie frequently ran into each other in artists’ bars, parties, and 


openings, or at the Tibor Press when there was a poetry project going on. The two didn’t 
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start working together until 1962 or 1963, when Leslie decided to make a film that came 
to be called The Last Clean Shirt. The painter remembers that after he began the project 
he “called Frank to ask if he were interested in working on this picture with me. I told 
him what I wanted to do, knowing full well that the way I had devised the collaboration, 
with its great sense of randomness and freedom for both of us to be able to work, that it 
would appeal to him, and it did.” The Last Clean Shirt consisted of a thrice-repeated 
ten-minute sequence of a man and a woman in a car. After the initial presentation 
without text, the footage appears two more times with different sets of subtitles that 
were written by O’Hara. While his first text offered a “translation” of the woman’s 
unintelligible monologue, the second proposed a concrete version of the man’s 


unexpressed responses, providing a parallel content to the images on the screen. 


The poet/curator and the painter/filmmaker proved to be sympathetic collaborators: 
“When I started to work with Frank we were both mutually moved by how close our 
thinking was...there was great ease...I thought to myself that there were a lot of other 
things that we would be able to work on together. I immediately undertook another film 
which was “To the Film Industry in Crisis’ [the title was taken from an O’Hara poem], and 
there was a third one that was an idea passed on to us through | O’Hara’s close friend] Joe 
LeSueur, an idea for a film that he called Messy Lives. We had an excellent working 
relationship. I think that Frank made a joke once and said that ‘Now you'll be my 


’9) 


filmmaker. 


Concurrently, Leslie continued to paint the large realist works that he had begun in 1962. 
Narrative in intent, as were the films he continued to make, these early portraits depicted 
his family and friends. He persisted in challenging himself to expand his subject matter: 
“T had been looking for a heavy subject and I’d been thinking about going to Vietnam...1 
knew there were a lot of problems involved but I was waiting for a moment when 


something really felt right and I got a visceral response.” 


In the months following the fire, Leslie fixed his attention on the circumstances of 
O’Hara’s death as a subject for a painting. He decided to function like an investigative 
reporter and began to gather the facts of the accident and the events preceding it. To hear 
a firsthand report of the actual incident, he interviewed J. J. Mitchell, who had been with 
O’Hara that evening. At a table at Max’s Kansas City, a restaurant then popular with 
artists, Leslie went through the painful task of pressing him for the details.’ He learned 
that on the weekend of July 23, O’Hara, Mitchell, and Virgil Thomson had visited the Fire 


Island summer home of Morris Golde. After dinner the four had gone to an area night 
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spot. O’Hara and Mitchell had stayed on till well past two in the morning at which time a 
beach taxi was summoned to bring them and seven other passengers to their respective 


destinations. 


There were no roads on Fire Island and, with the exception of cars owned by municipal 
officials, automobiles were not permitted. That night the beach taxi followed its normal 
route, but the vehicle broke down, and a relief car was summoned by radio while all the 
passengers stood waiting nearby in the sand. O’Hara strolled off to gaze at the moon 
about twenty feet behind the stalled buggy whose lights had been kept on to signal its 
location. The fast approaching auto initially was thought to be the replacement taxi. In 
fact, it was a municipal jeep, whose driver did not see the crowd of people in its path. 
Although all those near the disabled vehicle managed to jump clear, O’Hara, who was 
several feet away and with his back to the group, was struck directly and crushed under 


its wheels. He died from his injuries two days later. 


In the months between O’Hara’s death and the fire in Leslie’s studio, the artist had 
integrated material on the bizarre beach collision into his film Messy Lives. A belief in 
the allegorical content of the incident informed his painting as well: “When Frank was 
first killed I wasn’t so much making a picture of Frank being killed but, as it were, a 
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picture about life in the twentieth century, the ironies of our time...the barbarisms. 


This interest in irony shaped his initial conception. He envisioned the event as “just a 
wee thing occurring in nature, with the emphasis on the tranquillity, the wrong place, 
the inappropriate place for that violence to take place.”!° His plan to use the accident as 
“a still life” proved too general, the more he thought about it. He began to understand 
that in his painting of the last five years he had been moving towards an art of personal 
testimony in which the artist was a witness to specific instances in time. He concluded 
that the image had to embody a precise reference to the actual tragedy. Initially he called 
the work The Killing, but he changed it to The Killing of Frank O’Hara within a few years. 
Leslie soon found that, despite the intellectual and emotional appeal of a narrative 
depiction, he was extremely troubled at the thought of completing such a painting. He 
didn’t want to be seen as exploiting the poet’s death, nor did he wish to renew the grief of 


those who were close to O’Hara. 


Leslie found himself pulled in two directions. He was concerned about the poet’s friends, 
who would not want to have him remembered as a victim, yet he wanted to be faithful to 


what he thought were his artistic imperatives. Today Leslie reflects: 
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I thought to myself, in reality, if Frank were faced with this 
decision, if I were sitting with Frank, what would Frank say? 

He would say: “Fuck it—go ahead and do it. In the end the 
consequences of our art will enrich all of these things that are 
middle class and bourgeots...even the things we don’t understand 
at the moment will be addressed somehow and caressed and 
softened and in the future it will be seen that we are right to 
deal with this.” 


The painter also took heart from O’Hara’s poem, The Day Lady Died, that described his 
quotidian comings and goings on the day that Billie Holiday passed away. As Leslie was 
grappling with the subject of O’Hara’s death, some of the poet’s literary friends were 
writing about him. In a poem by Patsy Southgate, she evoked O’Hara’s supportive 
presence in her life: “You said, during the intermission, on the phones, at the lunches,/ in 
the cabs,/ ‘If you want to do it, just do it! What else is there?’’!! Leslie’s decision to 


proceed with his instincts was affirmed by that sense of O’Hara’s support. 


The artist recalls that his first sketch for the painting was done in the middle of a January 
night in 1967 in New York. Visible on the drawing, the title The Death of Frank O’Hara, 
(Figure 1), was almost immediately changed to The Killing of Frank O’Hara. The semantic 
shift more accurately reflected his interest in the physical circumstances of the tragedy. 
After drawing the image, Leslie immediately jotted down five notes regarding the 
sequence of the viewer’s likely response. In a recent conversation, the artist discussed the 


enumerated points. 


The way I envisioned it was that...the accident should be seen 

as incidental, as part of nature...we should discover the death on 
our own. So it was “First see beautiful sky”...when you look at 
[the sky], you say “It’s a nineteenth-century painting,” because 

I saw the landscape...as a thing from another time...I thought 
that...the viewer should see a seductive, pastoral kind of ocean 
scene. “Terrific landscape,” is the second. Then, after you’ve taken 
all this in, you see “car lights.” Now that should be “huh, car lights 
on the beach,” because that’s something unexpected...Then you see 
this small figure and you see the body of a person being run over 


by the car, then you see the other car. 
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Figure 3 
Drawing for the Killing, 1967 
Graphite on paper; 978 x 7% inches 


Figure 5 
Study for first version of The Accident, 1967 
Oil on board; 19%4 x 23%, inches 
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Figure 4 
Study for the Killing, c. 1967 
Oil on board; 9 x 12 inches 
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Figure 6 
Study for the Killing, 1967 
Conte crayon on paper; 123 x 1434 inches 


Gleaning what he could from his interview with J. J. Mitchell, Leslie felt impelled to visit 
the actual site of the accident. He wanted to examine the physical layout of the beach on 
Fire Island and see the location of the dunes and the houses in relation to it. Leslie 
decided to stay there all day and night. Late in the afternoon he experienced the peculiar 
driving etiquette practiced on the island. As he lay on the sand close to the water, 
watching a young child playing near its mother, he saw a beach taxi moving in his 
direction at a steady clip. He was astonished that it never slowed its pace, and that people 
on the beach just jumped out of its way. He saw the woman near him run to pick up her 
child directly from the path of the vehicle, which never altered its speed as it passed right 
by them. Later on, he took a ride in a beach taxi to see the water from the driver’s 


viewpoint. 


When he returned to Manhattan he called the Coast Guard and the Weather Bureau to 
learn the prevailing weather, the tide, and the position of the moon on the night that 
O’Hara was struck. Although he did not know exactly how he would use these facts, he 
was comforted to have descriptions of the authentic conditions at his disposal. But his 
concern for verisimilitude did not endure: “In the end, I discarded it all. But it was 
important to me to assimilate it and have it all in my hand and then put it all aside and 
treat it as a picture, which is what I did.”!2 That summer he rented a bay-side house in 
East Hampton to make a series of atmospheric studies that he saw as his next step. He 
wanted to work directly from nature, making small paintings that would record the 
natural effects he sought to document. He had decided in advance to work only in black 
and white, as he had in his figurative work of the preceding five years, to be better able to 


emphasize the pictorial qualities of the view. 


To his dismay he soon discovered that there were no breaking waves on the bay near his 
rented cottage. Early one morning he packed his watercolors and went to the ocean. 
Setting up his easel close to the shoreline, he was chagrined to discover that the dense 
morning fog so obliterated his sight of the water that he was not able to work immediately. 
Eventually he did one picture, Breaking Wave Thrust (Figure 2), when the fog thinned. 
Although he was an experienced landscape painter and an artist committed to painting 
directly from nature, he had not considered that painting waves would be so problematic: 
they never stop moving. He realized that in lieu of stilling the tide, he needed to look 


intensely and paint quickly. 


Leslie also was interested in documenting the night sky. To this end he would walk down 


the rural roads with his sketch pad in the hours just before dawn. One pencil drawing 
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Figure 7 Figure 8 
Notan study for the Killing, 1967 Notan study for the Killing, 1967 
Watercolor on paper; 18 x 237% inches Watercolor on paper; 171344 x 23%4 inches 


(Figure 3) records the silhouette of a house against a dark, cloud-filled sky. Later on in 
the studio he worked that cloud formation into an oil sketch of the beach (Figure 4). The 
artist recalls that he looked at this sketch and thought to himself: “Now, is this a 
possibility, can I see a car over here, a little tiny car, little figures? It wasn’t as far away. I 
originally envisioned this as if I were standing on a bluff looking down (Figure 5) with my 
feet on the ground, and I didn’t think that was quite it—there was no place for the moon 
in the sky.” Another drawing (Figure 6) depicted dramatic shafts of rain emanating from 


a cloud-darkened sky. 


Leslie wanted to do more watercolors of the sky by standing on the beach in front of his 
rented house, but the variations in the weather and the distractions of passersby made 
this difficult. He shifted inside to a glassed porch, which proved to be the perfect working 


situation (Figures 7, 8). 


Those watercolors, in the instant that I started to do them, I 
realized were something separate from my project. The watercolors 
meant so much to me—they seemed to have a complete, separate 
life of their own, and I made maybe 30 or 40 of them within the 


first two weeks or so, just working all day. 


Figure 9 

Notan study for the Killing of Frank O’Hara, 1967 
Watercolor and wash; 

18 x 24 inches (45.7 * 60.5 cm) 

Museum of Modern Art, New York 


Figure 10 

Notan study for the Killing of Frank O’Hara, 1967 
Watercolor and wash; 

18's x 23’ inches (45.8 x 60.7 cm) 

Museum of Modern Art, New York 


Figure 11 

Study for the Killing, 1967 

Oil on canvas with painted wood addition; 
29% x 43 inches 
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Figure 12 

Study for the Killing, 1967 

Oil on canvas with painted wood addition; 
29>/s x 43 inches 


The sky is the sole protagonist in the two watercolors from this series that entered the 
collection of the Museum of Modern Art in 1968 (Figures 9, 10). His responses to a 
questionnaire from that museum in 1970 noted that he “started observing sky and water 
at sunrise, usually throughout the day, making small pencil notes. I was concerned with 
the effect on my eyes in their ability to see at night without the interference of electricity 
and with a gradual slipping into night.”!3 Leslie used the cloud configurations in Figure 
10 as the basis for two oil sketches (Figures 11, 12) showing a sliver of beach and a bottom 
segment of water as they appeared following a rain storm.!4 These, in turn, formed the 


basis of a six-by-nine-foot landscape, which he included as part of the Cycle until 1980. 


A formal feature of this group of watercolors was the presence of a narrow strip of paper 


left unpainted at the bottom of each picture. 


I had discovered the band accidentally, after removing the tape I 
used to mask off sections of the paper. When I saw the band for 
the first time, I realized that the white unpainted section of the 
paper not only looked beautiful, but also provided a simultaneous 
second reading of the picture. It told the viewer that the painted 
sky above the white band was paint and nothing more. In this 
seeming subversion of pictorial realism and naturalness, the white 
band also functioned as a signifier, signing the wholeness of 
nature. Its role was similar to the fast gradation of intense blue at 
the very top of Japanese prints that indicates sky directly overhead, 
which you cannot see without looking up but you know ts there as 
you are looking straight ahead at the horizon. As the intense blue 
signifies sky out of sight, my white band stands for earth, not in 
view but as a given. The ground you know you are standing on as 
you look ahead. Earth as ground, ground as ground, base, surface 
of the paper. Its conceptual function, though, began with an 
entirely eyeball pleasure. I liked it, identified it, asked what it 
might mean, and kept it. The white band both signifies and 1s.!% 


Sometime after the works were exhibited at New York’s Noah Goldowksy Gallery in March 
of 1969, Leslie happened on Arthur W. Dow’s 1899 book Composition while browsing in a 
Chinese public library. From it he learned of the Japanese concept of notan, signifying 
moral and visual tonal perfection.!° Thereafter he referred to this series as notans. The 


very success of the watercolors was a source of conflict for the artist: “they had emerged 
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Figure 13 Figure 14 
Study for the Killing, 1967 Study for the Killing, c. 1967 
Oil on canvas; 12 x 19% inches Oil on canvas; 111% x 17 inches 


Figure 15 

Drawing for Jeep, c. 1968 

Graphite and carbon tracings on paper; 
2815/,, x 115 inches overall (five sheets) 
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so strongly as an independent group that they were competing with The Killing Cycle for 
my attention.”!” Determined not to loose sight of the narrative impetus behind his 
project, he stopped working on the notans, but planned to return to the production of 
watercolor grisaille landscapes sometime in the future. Eventually they developed into 
his painting series, “One Hundred Views Along the Road.” 


As the next step, Leslie took several of the notans that he thought were somewhat less 
successful, and he went back into them, adding a narrative content. These proposals, as 
he termed them, were based on everything he had learned about the accident and how it 
might be envisioned. The natural drama of the sky fills at least four-fifths of the 
composition in these watercolors. Shifting from one to another, we can trace the artist’s 
path as he documented variations in cloud patterns and degrees of illumination in the 
night sky. The number of figures and their silhouetted gestures vary from one to another 


as he grappled with possible configurations. 


When he returned from East Hampton, he began painting one of the fifty stretched 
canvases that he had readied in his studio. On three or four successive six-by-nine-foot 
canvases, Leslie painted what he today describes as “lunar landscapes” because they 
seemed to resemble the terrain of the moon. They were quite different from what he had 


originally envisioned: 


They had a very, very surreal, strange quality. I didn't know why 

I was using this idea or where it had come from, but I followed 
through... They had no people in them...and I liked them a lot. 
Unfortunately, I wasn't wise enough as I did these things to save 
them and put them aside. I painted them and kept going over each 
successive canvas. In fact, all those canvases ultimately got bolted 


together and formed one big four-panel painting. 


In East Hampton he had been initially concerned with studying atmospheric effects. Now 
he wanted to include the moon in these new paintings. Observing it in his walks through 
the city proved unsatisfactory because it was framed by man-made structures. To free 
himself from such constraints he hit upon the idea of riding the Staten Island Ferry after 
dark. Leslie made many sketches on his nocturnal trips back and forth across the water 
and did one small painting of a passing tugboat. From these exercises he learned how to 
establish night tonalities in his paintings by working monochromatically and limiting a 


given color to a close range of values. 
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Figure 16 
Drawing for Jeep, c. 1968 
Graphite on paper; 23 x 53° inches 


Although there is no extant visual record of the “lunar landscapes,” some indication of 
their compositions can be gleaned from two oil-on-canvas studies that were done about 
the same time. Each titled On the Beach, with the notation Killing possibility (Figures 13, 
14), they differ from the watercolor studies in which the accident unfolds in a horizontal 
frieze of cars and people. They both offer long views or establishing shots, cinematic 
terms that imply a significant distance between the action and the camera. In Figure 14 
the orthogonals of tire tracks and the tide-marked sand make an emphatic connection 
between the observer and the protagonist, who is situated in a direct line at a 
considerable distance down the beach. The poet stands apart from the other few figures, 
his isolation sharpened by a pool of light emanating from the headlights of the oncoming 
jeep. The perspective switches in Figure 13. Here Leslie brings the observer somewhat 
closer to the insular figure who stands between us and the jeep that bears down on him. 
Clearly derived from filmmaking practices, this composition conveys the cinematic 
tension achieved with an image of a gun pointed directly towards a target positioned in 
the camera’s line of sight. The notion of including a few indifferent people wading nearby 
in the low tide will reappear in the five studies Leslie did for the next painted version he 


undertook. 
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Figure 17 
Drawing for Jeep, c. 1968 
Graphite on paper; 25 x 58 inches overall (two sheets) 


In the late fall of 1967 Leslie thought seriously about creating a workshop environment. 
He was particularly attracted to the example of Theodore Géricault, whose monumental 
The Raft of the Medusa was completed in 1819. Here was a re-presentation of an actual 
shipwreck, focusing on the specific moment when a rescue ship was first sighted. 
Gericault had interviewed the survivors and made numerous studies of corpses and 
people who were dying. The Romantic artist was obsessed with gathering accurate 
information on which to base his painting. Gericault had journeyed to the coast to study 
the light and the cloud shapes and had commissioned a model of the life raft, which he 


launched so as to observe its motion on the waves. 


If Leslie’s first impulse in the “lunar landscapes” was to depict vast panoramas seen from 
a distance, then his second inclination was to step the viewer closer to the tragic event. To 
realize this more intimate, nocturnal enactment of the events leading to O’Hara’s death, 
Leslie decided to create a workshop situation, in the manner of Rubens and his 
contemporaries: “I thought I would get models in, I would try to reconstruct the event in 
the studio more or less as I had laid it out in the watercolors and from the studies I had 
made of the landscape.” Painter Don Perlis was already employed as his assistant when 


he hired sculptor Claire Hooton and painter Judy Joa. 
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Figure 18 Figure 19 

Study for the Accident, c. 1968 Study for the Accident, c. 1968 

Graphite, acrylic, and oil on primed canvas; Oil and ink on canvas; 23% x 32% inches 
22% x 35% inches 


After searching in vain for parked jeeps to sketch and researching library photos of the 
vehicles, Leslie thought of contacting the Willy’s Jeep Company, which subsequently sent 
him a set of plans. Initially he thought he would fabricate a jeep out of wood, but he 
found that it was an impractical task: “It was a very ambitious carpentry job which I had 
neither the financial resources to undertake nor the immediate skills and tools...So J 
decided to do it by making a little wooden box and working from drawings and from the 
plan to invent the jeep...I bought toy models of a GI Joe jeep and a lot of other little 
metal reproductions and used them in order to make these drawings.” (Figures 15, 16) 


His plan was to create a large-scale study on a four-panel painting by himself and then 
have the three assistants aid him in painting the final version on a single canvas. 
Together they stretched up a 12-by-18-foot canvas, the maximum size that would fit in his 
studio. After Leslie and Joa worked on perspectival views of the jeep (Figure 17), a male 
model was hired to pose as the jeep’s driver. He was positioned in a wooden mock-up that 
Leslie had made from a few boxes (Figure 18). Claire Hooton made a sculpture of the 
fellow so they could study the effect of moonlight on the figural volumes. Tonal values 
were determined in an oil-and-ink study on canvas (Figure 19), in which the man 


standing in for O’Hara was given the poet’s facial features. 
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Figure 20 Figure 21 
Study for the Accident, c. 1968 Study for the Accident, c. 1968 
Graphite on paper; 2815, x 23 inches Graphite on paper; 29 x 23 inches 


Throughout the fourteen years that Leslie worked on the material of The Killing Cycle, he 


would grapple with various issues of verisimilitude. 


In a couple of the drawings and in one of the paintings I actually 
made it look like Frank. Then I thought it was a mistake. The 
important thing was to have an authentic picture of a person. At 
one point in time I thought it was very important that it looked 
like Frank. At other points in time I thought it was less important. 
That had to do with the very powerful shift in what I thought 
really should be happening with the picture. At the very beginning 
I had decided that the single most important issue in contemporary 
American painting was the depiction of a specific instance in time. 
So that in painting this picture of an accident it just could not be 
a general view of somebody being killed. It had to be a particular 


person. 
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Figure 22 Figure 23 
Study for the Accident, c. 1968 Study for the Accident, c. 1968 
Graphite on paper; 29 x 23 inches Graphite on paper; 14 x 11 inches 


Yet in the completed Cycle, Leslie chose not to depict the poet with O’Hara’s 
characteristic crooked nose. Other issues of factuality also were confronted. For example, 
Figure 20, showing a female model standing upright in the jeep, was only partially based 
on the testimony of eye witnesses who reported that the driver had been accompanied by 


a female passenger: 


There’s no truth in fact that she was standing up while he was 
driving. But I just thought that might [be] a very, very powerful 
thing...of this kid standing on top of the car, looking over with the 
wind blowing...it was [an] overdramatic, melodramatic scene. 
[But ultimately] it was too emphatic, and I think I abandoned that 
idea because it made them seem more culpable in the event than 


they were.” 


In the composition that was transferred to the large stretched canvas, this standing figure 


with flying hair would be a pivotal element. 


ie) 


Another group of studies explores potential positions of an engaged witness. In Figure 21 
the model, her head ambiguously turned to the right, raises her hand towards us in a 
universal gesture that means Stop. The gesture may signify her response to the accident 
or it may function symbolically to keep us from approaching too closely. She becomes the 
concerned viewer’s alter ego in Figures 22, 23, as she turns her back to us to run down the 
beach towards the calamity visible at a far remove. These latter two studies represent an 
idea for a potential change in the composition, a rephrasing of the figures on the hill in 
Figure 24. Here Leslie continues to experiment with the psychic tension between the 
near observer and the distant event that marked his initial compositions. He would 
return to this issue in The Cocktail Party (Plate 2) and finally choose to show the near 


figures as disengaged bystanders. 
Another sitter, art student Linda Caspe, posed for the kneeling figure (Figure 25). 


When I made this drawing...[it] initiated a genuine crisis which I 
do not exaggerate...as I was making it, I began to feel physically 
ill. When I finished [it], I sat in the studio, I was completely 
devastated because I looked at [it] and I said: “All of this thinking, 
all of this effort, all of these ambitions, all of my aspirations, 

all of my high-falutin ideas, and I come up with this tenth-rate 
academic drawing of this girl kneeling on a beach, looking as if 
she’s got an egg in her mouth!” And I thought this 1s really just 
tenth-rate Argossy illustration from the 1930s...And I took sick. 

I stayed in bed for about three days thinking that this whole 


project was a miserable, misbegotten idea. 


Leslie considered abandoning the whole undertaking. But he felt a compulsion to finish 
what he had begun, and he returned to the workshop he had assembled. For about a week 
he worked with the crew on the large stretched canvas, sketching out the landscape, 


laying in the contours of the jeep, and putting in the figure of the standing female. 


At this point, one of the assistants accidentally knocked over the enormous canvas, which 
resulted in a foot-long gash through the surface. To Leslie, the mishap furnished concrete 
evidence that he should disband the workshop. The more he thought about it, the more he 
realized that he did not have the financial means to sustain it. Besides, he began to feel 
that he should carry it out by himself, without assistance, because the workshop was 


“leading [him] astray, into busywork.” 
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Figure 24 Figure 25 
On the Hill, 1968 Study for the Killing, 1968 


Tempera and pastel on linen-backed paper; Graphite on paper; 29 x 23 inches 
4% x 73/8 inches 


Figure 26 
Study for the Accident, 1968 
Oil on canvas on board with red pencil; 1054 = 1554 inches 
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Figure 27 
Study for the Accident, 1968 
Oil and red pencil on board-backed canvas; 5° x 16 inches 


In January 1968, Leslie began another painting based on the workshop’s version of the 
compositional scheme. Working alone, he bolted together the four lunar landscapes and 
repainted the surface. Because the writer and collector James Michener was one of the 
few people to have seen the work before the artist destroyed it, Leslie refers to it as the 
“Michener version.” Michener liked the painting very much, although he did not really 
understand where Leslie was heading in this work. The key elements of the ‘“Michener 
version” were several foreground bystanders facing inward, and a focus on the poet and 
the jeep shown seconds before the collision. Since it was always a work in progress in 
Leslie’s mind, he changed the number of onlookers from five to three, shifted their 
elevated viewpoint to the level of the beach, and first included and then eliminated the 


moon. 


The tempera and pastel sketch titled On the Hill (Figure 24) contains the basic 
compositional elements Leslie would juggle in his search for the optimum solution. Three 
figures in beach attire stand on a bluff with their backs to the viewer. Below and to their 
right the tiny figure of the poet is washed in the light of the adjacent vehicle. A full moon 
hangs low in the sky above the ocean. The composition is divided in half 


horizontally—the air and the water above and the figures and the beach below. In an 
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Figure 28 Figure 29 
Study for the Killing, 1968 Study for the Killing, 1968 
Oil on board-backed canvas; 16%4 = 283/ inches Oil and graphite on paper; 18 x 23%4 inches 


oil-and-red-pencil tonal study (Figure 26), the foreground figures have been brought 
down to beach level. As she was in Figure 24, the body of the woman at the left pivots out 
in the opposite direction from the impending tragedy. She disappears entirely from two 
subsequent sketches (Figures 27, 28), in which the passive observers serve as de facto 


stand-ins for the viewer situated at close range. 


The moon figures prominently in several studies for this nocturnal depiction. Leslie 
today recalls that he had already painted the moon in the “Michener version” when, in 
the summer of 1968, he went out to East Hampton for a weekend visit. One evening at a 
beach picnic, he walked off for a moment into the dunes and saw for the first time the 
spectacle of the moon in the night sky and its reflection in the water. He was shocked to 
see It positioned exactly in front of him. On returning to the party he recounted this 
epiphany to Bill De Kooning who laughed and commented that the moon always appears 
to go with you wherever you move. Leslie strolled back down the beach to verify this 
optical phenomenon. It made moot his earlier quandary regarding from whose point of 
view should he depict the moon. He now realized that each of the characters in the 


composition would see the moon as directly in front of him or her. 
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Within a few months Leslie had moved to a smaller studio and had shortened the 
painting to fit in the new space. After painting out the moon and reducing the number of 
figures, he finally decided to abandon the work. In his journal a few years later, Leslie 
expressed “regrets that I mangled the four-panel Killing version. [I] Painted out the 
violinist [Malcolm Goldstein] and Carl Marry—they all were beautifully painted and I 
should have not over-painted but started again as I eventually did with [The Accident].’’!® 


In the fall of 1968, Leslie applied for a Guggenheim fellowship and began working on 
studies that focused on a single figure. In his films, Alfred Leslie had demonstrated a 
particular interest in texts, as both a parallel track to the content of his images and as a 
formal device. As he searched for ways to make real his vision for a painting based on the 
incident of O’Hara’s killing, it was only natural that he would explore the use of words. 
Commenting on his attraction to the potential of captions, Leslie has noted: “In other 
narrative groups, I’ve used the titles as text...In a public situation there is a |time| loss 
[between reading the label and seeing the painting] that I think is appreciable...That 
was one of the original reasons I put the text on the picture, so it could be read even while 


standing in the original viewing position.”!? 


The compositions of two undated studies (Figures 29, 30) that derive from the black-and- 
white watercolors he did at East Hampton in 1967 show their lower third ruled for the 
text that was later removed. These horizontal enactments in turn formed the 
compositional basis for a six-by-nine-foot oil painting (Figure 31), that he subsequently 
“repainted into extinction.”29 In the studies and the larger oil, Leslie included a 
paragraph from J. J. Mitchell’s eyewitness account of the events leading up to the accident 
and printed them across the sand on the bottom eighth of the canvas. Although Leslie 
was then unaware of the tradition, his format of image and text manifests a curious 
affinity to the Latin-American custom of tin retablos, in which painted enactments of 


calamities include handwritten accounts across the lower portion of the works. 


The most pertinent visual source for his use of text in the studies for The Killing Cycle are 
cinematic subtitles. In three other studies, each titled On the Sand (Figures 32, 33, 34), 
and in a compositional variation (Figure 35), Leslie depicted close-up views of the poet 
that resulted in part from his explorations of pictorial aspects other than the actual 
accident. They zoom in on the inert body of the poet, laid out on the beach. Three are 
captioned On the Sand, brushed in across the front of each work. He also included a 
sentence from Mitchell’s description of the aftermath of the collision: “He lay on the 


sand—on his back—one hand on his chest—he looked like he was asleep.”*! 
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Figure 30 Figure 31 


Study for the Killing, 1968 The Killing Cycle (the Michener painting), 1969-1970 
Watercolor, acrylic, and graphite on paper; Oil on linen; 72 x 108 inches 
11%, x 1454 inches Destroyed 1970 


Leslie matched his treatment of O’Hara’s body with the matter-of-fact tone of the single 
quoted passage. The drawings’ somber quietude and effigy-like rendering of the poet 
seem related to other, more impassioned comments and writings about O’Hara’s death. At 
a memorial service held in East Hampton on July 27, 1966, Larry Rivers said: ‘He died 
horribly in an absurd situation in the soft, safe sand of Fire Island. It was hard to see his 
beautiful blue eyes which receded into his head. He looked like an innocent victim from 
someone else’s war.”2? And in an elegy written four days after O’Hara’s death, the poet 
Allen Ginsberg referred to “...the new sculpture your big blue wounded body made in 


the/Universe/when you went away to Fire Island for the weekend...” 


While Leslie notes that his motive in focusing in on a rectangular close-up of the 
horizontally positioned figure was to represent faithfully J. J. Mitchell’s factual 
description, his way of envisioning O’Hara’s body is strongly related to art historical 
precedents. Some obvious examples include Andrea Mantegna’s The Dead Christ (c. 1501, 
Brera, Milan) which, like Figure 32, gave the observer a view of the bottoms of Christ’s 
feet; or Edouard Manet’s The Dead Toreador (1864, National Gallery, Washington, D.C.). In 
this startlingly similar composition, the lifeless hero exists in a timeless spatial vacuum 


which, in the view of the Manet scholar Anne Coffin Hanson, constitutes “a potent 
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Figure 32 Figure 33 
On the Sand, c. 1968 On the Sand, c. 1968 
Oil on board; 18% x 255% inches Graphite on paper; 23 x 29 inches 


Figure 34 Figure 35 
On the Sand, c. 1968 Drawing for the Killing, 1968 
Graphite and colored pencil on paper; Graphite on paper; 23 x 29 inches 


23 x 29 inches 
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‘history’ painting...which demanded of history no repeated tales, but a record of the 
sensibility of modern man.” Leslie’s image likewise embodies the tragedy of contemporary 


life and, as such, is a powerful example of twentieth-century history painting. 


Although he did grid one of the studies for potential transfer to a larger surface (see 
Figure 34), Leslie soon came to regard the pictorial solution as avoiding “the crucial 
elements of the pain involved.” Still thinking naturalistically, and not yet ready to 
venture towards the surreal and unnatural approach he would ultimately choose, Leslie 
turned to other writings for inclusion in his composition, namely a segment of O’Hara’s 
text for the subtitles of The Last Clean Shirt of 1964. In what Leslie describes as an 
“unjustified segment” of the dialogue in the film, a man and a woman are driving in a car 
when they hear gun shots. The following lines of O’Hara’s subtitles then appear on the 
screen: “I have the other idea about guilt. It’s not in us, it’s in the situation. You don’t say 
the victim is responsible for a concentration camp or a Mack truck. Maybe if we were all 


flowers, and someone stepped on us—someone, even God, might say—That’s too bad.” 


These were extraordinarily poignant sentiments. Leslie had been trying not to fuel the 
impression of O’Hara as victim, and here were the poet’s own prophetic words that called 
attention to the “situation” of circumstances beyond an individual’s control. In two 
different series, consisting of three studies each, Leslie placed the first three sentences of 
the above-quoted text across the lower segment of the compositions, one sentence per 
image. Just as in the film’s subtitles, they were superimposed on the scene but did not 
block it. The most filmic of all his work on the project thus far, the series of sequential 
poses (Figures 36, 37, 38) places the viewer and the camera’s eye directly behind the poet 
in the few seconds before the collision. We do not see the car, but confront the split- 


second stop action of the man’s body movements. It is an electrifying representation. 


The other series of three uses the same text. In place of the close-up of the poet’s 
movements, Leslie offered a reprise of his compositional variations to date: two 
bystanders, their backs to the viewer, stare passively at the events unfolding at a distance 
down the beach (Figure 39); the jeep bears down on the isolated figure of the poet (Figure 
40); as waves break across the expanse of the beach, the barely discernible dramatic 
action unfolds a far distance away (Figure 41). With these triptychs, as with the earlier 
group of black and white watercolors that came to be called notans, Leslie knew he had 
opened up another wholly new path for himself that would lead to a separate body of 
work. Respectful of the potential of these innovative text/images to pull him away from 


the project at hand, he decided not to use them for large-scale painting. 
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Figure 36 Figure 37 
Study for the Killing, c. 1968 Study for the Killing, c. 1968 
Acrylic on pressed paperboard; Acrylic on pressed paperboard; 11% x 24° inches 


15% x 31% inches 
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Figure 38 
Study for the Killing, c. 1968 
Acrylic on pressed paperboard; 15% = 31% inches 
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Figure 39 
Study for the Killing, c. 1968 
Acrylic on canvas; 18 x 41% inches 


In the narrative biography required of all Guggenhiem fellowship applicants, Leslie 
stated in October of 1968 that he had just finished his “first history painting, The Killing 
of Frank O’Hara (1966),” which “integrated everything [he] had done over the past 
twenty-three years.” In response to their request for a “concise statement of project,’ 
Leslie wrote simply: “the restoration of the painting practice.” When the grant was 
awarded in April of 1969, Leslie immediately commenced working on another painting 
based on the death of Frank O’Hara. His solution to the problem of not having an actual 
jeep to use as a model was to plan a composition that kept the vehicle “off camera.” An 
important shift had occurred in his conceptual approach to the work—no longer would he 
conceive of it naturalistically. He now understood that “the pictures weren’t supposed to 
make you think that you were there at that moment. They weren't supposed to be tromp 


Voeils of the event.”25 


The Accident (see Figure 86), which he completed just prior to its inclusion in the June 
1968 Aspects of a New Realism exhibition at the Milwaukee Art Center,2¢ has a surreal 
demeanor. Three nude women, dubbed “the Furies” by the artist, register their terror as 
the body of the poet sails up in front of the stalled beach taxi. The jeep that sent him 
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flying, implied beyond the painting’s right boundary, is visible to the two crouching 
Furies who witnessed the collision. They register expressions of disbelief and explosive 
outrage as they fix their eyes on it. The strange mood of unreality is augmented by the 
severe colors Leslie used: “The palette that I chose was actually the under-painting 
palette of Sir Joshua Reynolds—alizarin crimson, white, black and yellow ocher. They give 


it a heightened, reddish, very peculiar flesh tone.” 


As was his practice, Leslie drew all the bodies from live models. Unusually, all three of 
the Furies were based on the same woman. For the running figure, he used his collage 
approach, combining successive poses that each in turn revealed a part of the body under 
tension. For the upraised arm, he had the model hang from a bar so that her limb was 
twisted in an unnatural manner. He later replaced the clenched fist with a hand that 
showed tensely splayed fingers. When Leslie talks about the enhanced visual meaning 
conveyed by a live model rendered in stilted, contrived poses, he enjoys citing the 


cinematic example of Jean Cocteau in The Blood of a Poet. 


There is a scene in which you see this poet supposedly walking 
past a series of doors in a hotel hallway. He comes to one door and 
pulls it open. The door ts like a black hole, and he goes in it and 
falls into space and disappears. Amazing shot!...What he 
(Cocteau) did was to take the camera up in the air and build the 
set of the hotel corridor on the ground. And when you saw the poet 
walking, what you were actually seeing is a dancer lying on the 
ground pretending he was walking but actually rolling along the 
floor. When he came to the door he turned around and fell into a 
hole. So when the picture is projected you see this strange scene of 
this man who looks like he 1s flattened by a fierce wind up against 
the wall, and he 1s struggling to walk. You see a natural event 


transformed through style, through sensibility, by inverting things. 


The agitated nude witnesses, painted as composite images, transform the accident into a 


surreal moment of heightened dramatic intensity. 


In a 1969 statement regarding The Accident, which Leslie was then calling The Killing of 
Frank O’Hara (1966), the artist announced that he thought of his paintings “as post- 
Modern works.’2” With this canvas he “tried to take back the look, structure, and 


literature commonly associated with Neo-Classical painting.” He further noted: 
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ITS NOT IN US ITS IN THE SITUATION 


Figure 40 
Study for the Killing, c. 1968 
Acrylic on canvas; 171%. x 3954 inches 


YOU DONT SAY THE VICTIM IS RESPONSIBLE 
FOR A CONCENTRATION CAMP OR A MACKTRUCK 


Figure 41 
Study for the Killing, c. 1968 
Acrylic on canvas; 181, x 4034 inches 
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Figure 42A Figure 42B 
Jeep being lifted into Alfred Leslie’s Jeep installed in Amherst College studio, 1972 
studio at Amherst College, 1972 


The background exists as a drop behind a shallow space similar to 
the landscape backgrounds of Poussin. The gestures of the women 
in the painting...are purposely frozen and exaggerated...This 
heightened severity and general hardness were used to force the 
viewer to notice the event and to separate the event from life. 

The event was lifted out of context and purposely set on stage. 
Therefore, the hand of the flying figure at the lower left corner 

is the exact center of the painting. 


His composition is based on a large foreground triangle formed on the left by the backs of 
the moving Furies, and on the right by the angle of O’Hara’s body. Subsidiary interlocking 
triangles are built into the configuration of the three women, and the placement of the 


moon in relation to the car’s headlights. 


The Accident, more so than any of the earlier versions he had tried, has a clear symbolic 
content. Within months of its completion, Leslie noted that “at least three artists [he 
had| known were killed by automobiles—Frank O’Hara, Jackson Pollock, and David Smith. 


Their deaths are underlined in this allegorical painting.’28 It was Leslie’s conceit to 
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Figure 43 
Study for the Telephone Call, c. 1972 
Graphite on paper; 27% x 34%, inches 


include several details that would implicate the malaise of contemporary society, as well 
as the role of the United States in developing modern technology. He chose to depict the 
disabled taxi as a Rambler American, and he included a small American flag decal in the 
corner of its windshield. The license plate, partially obscured by the Fury’s arm, reads 
“DE1208,” a rebus for death. Written on the painting’s reverse, and therefore not visible to 
the viewer, is the resonant segment of O’Hara’s subtitles from The Last Clean Shirt: “I have 
the other idea about guilt. It is not in us it’s in the situation. You don’t say that the victim 


is responsible for a concentration camp or a Mack truck.” 


By the summer of 1969, Leslie had been working on the subject of O’Hara’s death for 
two-and-one-half years. Most people who saw The Accident were profoundly disturbed by 
its theatrical composition, strained poses, and unnatural tonalities. When Leslie’s dealer, 
Richard Bellamy, brought collector Robert Scull to view it, Scull responded that it looked 
like an illustration from a science fiction magazine. In his 1969 review of the Milwaukee 
Art Center exhibition Aspects of a New Realism, New York Times art critic John Canaday 
expressed his discomfort with the painting: “Although I am one of those admirers who 
thinks Mr. Leslie can do just about anything he wants to...I can not feel that his 


allegorical combination of fact and fantasy has emulsified.”29 
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Figure 44 
Study for the Telephone Call, c. 1972 
Graphite on paper; 30 x 3915/4, inches 


That Leslie’s painting was unsettling was never at issue. About six months previously, Art 
News editor Tom Hess, in his letter supporting the artist’s Guggenheim application, had 
commented that Leslie’s ‘new realist paintings have a new strength...a strange 
unabashed look at the human model and, through it, at the human condition...Even at a 
time when realism was popular, Leslie’s pictures would be ‘difficult’ because of their 
apparent brutality; today when abstract styles are more in favor, this artist works with a 


double handicap, so to speak.”’30 


Although The Accident was initially satisfying to the artist, he was unresolved about 
whether to paint out the moon. After its completion, Leslie saw that he had not solved his 
quest with this one picture, but that he had rendered one more “version.” Most of his 
earlier canvases had been destroyed or painted over. He had abandoned his initial plan to 
do a large landscape depicting a far distant event, and he had shifted away from 
naturalistic enactments. It was about this time that he had an important realization 
about his own working process: “What I really was doing when I went to make another 
painting was not repaint|ing] the picture, I was moving ahead in time. Without realizing 


it, | was constructing a narrative, a sequence....” 
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Figure 45 Figure 46 
Study for the Loading Pier, c. 1975 Study for the Narrator, c. 1975 
Oil on canvas; 14%2 x 115% inches Oil on canvas; 193/,, x 181% inches 


In the summer of 1971, Leslie received an unexpected offer of a one-year teaching 
appointment at Amherst College in Massachusetts. Anxious to realize his ambition to 
paint a version of the accident that would include a Willy’s jeep, he accepted on the 
condition that they assist him in locating the proper vehicle, and provide him with a 
studio large enough to work in. By September he had relocated to New England, but 
bureaucratic delays stalled the onset of his project. It was not until January of 1972 that 
he finally was able to secure the jeep and a rather inappropriate second-floor working 
space that necessitated the jeep being lifted into the studio by a crane (Figure 42 A, B).3! 
He would work on this painting, later titled The Telephone Call, for the next five months. 
In it he portrayed the comforting of the fatally injured poet as a group of people wait for a 
boat to take him to the hospital. In his first drawing (Figure 43), Leslie identifies the 
viewer's eye level below the bottom of the triangular composition. After he had completed 
this drawing and squared it off for transfer to canvas, he decided that it was too static. 


At first he thought of jacking up the jeep so that it might appear as if the vehicle were 


resting on O’Hara’s chest. His inspiration had come from the dramatic detail in Poussin’s 
The Massacre of the Innocents (c. 1627, Musée du Petit Palais, Paris), in which a soldier 
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stands with his foot on the body of a child, his lifted sword poised to strike. Although 
Leslie soon rejected the image of a raised jeep as too “bathetic” in effect and too risky to 
re-enact, he did hit upon a way of energizing the composition by implying the pressure of 
the vehicle. In no way consciously connected to Hans Hofmann’s famous dictum of “push 
and pull,” Leslie decided to present figures tugging at the jeep in the background (Figure 
44), and pressing it away from the body in the foreground. His journal entry for February 
7, 1972 noted that the “pushing motion provides a force which seems to show the car’s 
violence.” This pose was exceedingly difficult to maintain—the model had to bend both 


legs, one foot resting on the toes and the other half turned off the ground, toes curled.*2 


In the earlier study, an eerie illumination emanates from a flashlight beam trained 
downward. In the painted version, Leslie eliminates both the flashlight and the man who 
holds it, shifting instead to the stagier and more ambiguous device of clamping his studio 
lights below the jeep’s undercarriage and behind the right leg of the foreground figure. 


I made a purposeful decision to include the [studio] lights. It was 
both from the point of view that the light could have been there in 
the situation, that there would be a boat nearby or a generator and 
they would plug it in while waiting for the ambulance to come. But 
my other impulse was related to filming, the kind of filming in 
which you just show the camera people and everybody standing 
around watching it. It gives a certain kind of reality, which 1s a 


sign of reality, but not an actual instance of 1t.33 


The ambiguity of circumstance communicated by Leslie’s inclusion of his studio props 
was sustained in his implication of a narrow trench between the viewer and the painting. 
A supine O’Hara is shown resting on a white sheet that drapes down across the front edge 
of the models’ raised platform. In his notebooks from this time he documented his 
changing ideas about the contextual location of the figures. He experimented with both a 
background sky and indications of a closed space, concluding that “the story element will 
remain fixed no matter where it all takes place; in fact, a nowhere space will put all the 


emphasis on the drama.”4 
Although he had received several heartfelt letters of support from artists following the 


first public exhibition of The Accident in 1969, Leslie had largely inured himself to the 
generally hostile response that his work now evoked. When The Telephone Call (then 
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called The Killing of Frank O’Hara) was exhibited as part of the Whitney Museum of 
American Art’s 1973 biennial, New York Times art critic Hilton Kramer lambasted it as 
“the single most repugnant work so far installed,’ and branded it as one of the show’s 
“unforgettable horrors.” Although he noted that Leslie was “a gifted artist,’ he concluded 
that the work was “an example of wretched painting, deplorable taste, and overreaching 


ambition.’’35 


When his teaching contract with Amherst expired in the spring of 1972, Leslie elected to 
settle in the area and build a studio of his own. Ever since 1961, when he began painting 
in a realistic mode, Leslie had periodically used himself as a model. These largely 
symmetrical, iconic images confronted the viewer head-on. In a journal entry dated May 
13, 1972 Leslie noted: “Have idea for another version with me in front of picture like a 
story teller, accident in back.” Sometime after moving into his new studio, he executed a 
small self-portrait in front of the scene of the calamity—in the distance were dunes, the 
night sky, and the jeep half up in the air. This small work ultimately led to the full-size, 
hieratic image titled The Narrator, (see Figure 84). At an early stage he painted out the 
accident he initially rendered behind him, and in 1980 he repainted the shirt. 


Although he now lived in New England, Leslie kept his studio in New York. Adjacent to 
his building was a loading dock from which he often observed trucks involved with 
moving and hauling. His fascination with the raised platform and the high vantage point 
it afforded served as a compositional inspiration for his next painted version of the 
killing, which he began in January of 1975. This new painting, today called The Loading 
Pier (see Figure 88), depicts the lowering of O’Hara’s body from a pier into a boat. At 
about this time Leslie added brown to his palette, and found that burnt umber helped 
achieve exceptional tonal effects and a certain quality of warmth (Figures 45, 46). For 
these studies he used a gray/blue-toned canvas on which he sketched with burnt umber. 


White was used for highlights. 


Committed as he was to working directly from the figure, Leslie found that the painting’s 
configuration was influenced by the presence or absence of his models. For example, 
although the final composition shows that four of the five helpers doing physical work are 
women, it is happenstantial and unrelated to a concern for gender role reversals. A 
perusal of the studies for the painting (Figures 47, 48, 49) reveals that male models also 
were used; unfortunately most of them were unable to make a sustained commitment to 


the frequent sessions. The man shown bending forward at the left of two of the 
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Figure 48 


Figure 47 


r, c. 1972 


for the Loading Pie 
Graphite on canvas; 39!%/¢ 


Study 


Study for the Loading Pier, c. 1972 


Graphite on paper; 


x 31% inches 


4815/,, x 30 inches overall (three sheets) 
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preparatory drawings had such difficulty holding his pose that Leslie eventually 
eliminated him from the composition, although he did use him to represent the dying 
poet after the initial model for that figure disappeared. A young woman who had posed 
for his painting of the German modern dancer Mary Wigman proved so reliable that he 
depicted her twice, showing her as the twins in cutoffs and halters. Despite the great 
problems presented by the demanding poses, Leslie never considered working from 
photographs of models and in general is wary of the way photography can dim the 
attention to line: “Photographs distance the artist from being a true witness. Artists have 


to eliminate distance in order to do a painting of consequence.” 


Leslie’s dramatically illuminated figurative composition, with its low vantage point, its 
prominent, angled parapet, and its dark, moody background, bears a striking 
resemblance to Caravaggio’s The Entombment of Christ (1602-1604 Rome, Pinacoteca 
Vaticana). It is a relationship that he did not consciously seek. The artist recalls that 
when he had finished the painting in his south Amherst studio, an art historian neighbor 
came to visit and commented on its similarity to the Italian master’s work. Leslie was 


stunned when the neighbor returned with a reproduction: 


Had I realized the strong resemblance to the Caravaggio, I would 
have changed it, because it was too strong and pulled the painting 
off into another direction. Had I realized it then, I would have 
seen that people would have thought that Frank O’Hara was ltke 
the figure of Christ...or a fallen hero. That would be the last thing 
in the world that I would have wanted to come into the picture... 
[This distorted] the original meaning of the work [which was] to 
talk about the horror of the event, not connected to Frank, and to 
deal with it as a still life, as something having to do with our time 


and our culture. 


Rather than alter the painting, he resolved that the next version would more accurately 


convey his intent. 


In about 1975, Leslie assembled photographs of all the work he had done thus far about 
the killing of Frank O’Hara. On seeing them together for the first time, he saw that their 
execution corresponded to a sequence of specific, consecutive moments in time, which 


he had addressed cinematically, as an extended narrative: “I felt like a writer who had 
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Figure 49 
Study for the Loading Pier, c. 1972 
Graphite on paper; 30 x 31% inches 


finished the last chapter of his book and read it and then said ‘Now I know what it was 
that I wanted to do, and then begins to be able to revise the work and be able to put the 
chapters in their appropriate order to make sense of it all.” He began to edit his work and 
found a place for The Narrator. 


The imagery of the near bystander juxtaposed with the far event that Leslie had devised 
for the failed “Michener version” continued to engage him. In 1978 he painted The 
Cocktail Party (see Figure 85), a reprise of several of his earlier compositions. A long 
panoramic view of the coast stretches out in the distance under a moonless night sky. 
Barely visible on the beach is the stalled taxi, O’Hara, and the jeep. On a deck high above, 
two foreground figures stare out in different directions into the night. The foreground 
plane is defined by three director’s chairs and a tabletop still life that includes such 
commonplace American comestibles as potato chips, Oreos, and a Malomar cookie. 
Neither the woman in the striped swimsuit nor her shirtless male companion seems 
aware of the impending tragedy. Like the telephone on the table, they are placed with 
their backs to the viewer. Two graphite studies for the painting (Figures 50, 51) reveal 


Leslie’s concern for the intricate shading of the body volumes. 
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Figure 50 
Study for the Cocktail Party, c. 1972 
Graphite on paper; 2542 x 395/,, inches 


About a year later, Leslie decided to make a painting of the graveyard in East Hampton 
where O’Hara was buried. He travelled out to Long Island to make sketches of the site and 
came back to paint Morning Light (Figure 52), a large oil painting of the pastoral setting. 
Throughout the fourteen-year period that he worked on this series, Leslie periodically 
had conveyed the narrative via landscape images. But in 1983, three years after 
completing the scene of the rural cemetery, Leslie decided that The Killing Cycle should 
impart its meaning through the figure alone: “I eliminated the landscapes because I 
thought they weakened the whole sense of the pictures, that all of the drama had to be 
enacted through the body, through the dramatic events involving people.”°° To give the 
Cycle its unity, he dropped Morning Light (later revised and completed in 1989) and 
the early landscape derived from a notan. He finalized the viewing sequence for The 
Killing Cycle: The Narrator, The Cocktail Party, The Accident, The Telephone Call, and The 
Loading Pier. 


At about this time, Leslie compiled some notes documenting his process. 
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Figure 51 


Study for the Cocktail Party, c. 1972 
Graphite on paper; 31% = 3934. inches 


At first, one painting was supposed to do the whole job of telling 
the story—I would depict a specific instant in time, work it up 
and that would be it. But each time I finished a work I would be 
dissatisfied, and [would begin] another “version.” I realized in 
1975 that each successive version advanced the event in time like 
a film strip. First I did a landscape with all the elements of a 
potential disaster seen in a very long view. The second version 
brought the viewer closer in space and intimacy. The third one 
threw you into the physical violence of the accident. The fourth 
one was passive and [showed] the first aftermath—waiting for 
help to come. The fifth was loading the body onto the boat. 


When I realized this, I saw my unearthed intention clearly. It 
was then I added two other landscapes and the narrator. Later I 
reduced the whole group to five, keeping the story within the 
confines of the figure. 
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Figure 52 
Morning Light, 1980/1989 
Oil on canvas; 72 x 192 inches 


My plan had been to repaint whatever I had done (as these works 
were thought to be proposals) when I decided which version I liked 
the best...But when I saw the versions...painted over a long span 
of time, time enough for my skills and palette to have changed, I 
realized they probably wouldn't hang well together. [And I thought 
that] they all should be unified, re-painted with the same palette. 
Yet when I realized it, I rejected it. I simply did not want to do 
any more on them. So when I see them somewhere, eventually all 
together, I will be seeing the work, understanding it, reading it, for 
the first time. 
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The author wishes to acknowledge her gratitude to Marietta Boyer, Librarian of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
and to Clive Philpot, Librarian of the Museum of Modern Art, New York, for their unfailing kindnesses in facilitating 
the research for this essay. 
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. Ina1969 statement regarding the painting The Accident, then titled “The Killing of Frank O’Hara (1966),” Leslie cites 
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See Art Now: New York (November 1969), vol. 1, no. 9, u. p. 


. Alfred Leslie, Manuscript of outline chronology of the Killing Cycle, Gray Plastic Binder, p. 34. 
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with Alfred Leslie and others in Allan Frumkin Gallery Newsletter, no. 7, Winter, 1979, p. 1. Pull my Daisy, the film he 
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first published in Allen Frumkin Gallery Newsletter, “Kinds of Realism,” No. 7, Winter 1979, p.6. 


. The following description of the events leading to O’Hara’s death is based on Alfred Leslie’s manuscript documents, 


included in the Grey Plastic Binder. 


. Alfred Leslie, in conversation with Judith Stein, November 9, 1989. 


Ibid. 


. Patsy Southgate’s elegy for her close friend Frank O’Hara is included in Homage to Frank O’Hara, eds. Bill Berkson 
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1970. 


In the MoMA questionnaire, Leslie noted that the water was represented by an untouched white area at the bottom 
half of the work. Subsequently he made a winter trip to view the site on which it was based: “‘the beach [in snow] 
looked as glaring as that white area.” 


Alfred Leslie, “Our Luminous Paradise,” 100 Views Along the Road, New York: Timken Publishers, Inc., 1988, p. 6. 


Alfred Leslie, “Random Notes about the 100 Views and Notan,’ 100 Views Along the Road, Notan Watercolor 
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ON ALFRED LESLIE: NARRATIVE ART OF OUR TIME 
David Joel Shapiro 


Alfred Leslie is among the most significant and neglected artists of our epoch. His work 
in narrative painting has revitalized an entire kingdom of painting that sometimes has 
been thought to be irretrievably lost. His defiant act of History Painting restores a genre 
to life and, even more, gives us something of the spirit of the Renaissance wherein the 
“slory and boredom and horror” of man are seen as eruptive subject—a subject seemingly 
deleted by the dark time described by the philosophers as one in which the old gods are 
no longer with us and the new mythologies not yet created. One may see in Leslie’s 
intransigently heroic painting a decisive break with the formula that the death of God 
occasions a death of Man and a death of Subject. In a long career that spans almost four 
decades—in film, literature, abstract and realist art—Leslie makes a coherent struggle for 
the human voice as it inflects history. Julia Kristeva once criticized a certain formalism as 
a ruin that didn’t include the idiom of the individual. Leslie’s art has moved towards an 
impressive underlining of the individual: himself, in abjection; others, in poignant 


precision; and a whole bitter epos concerning the death of a poet, Frank O’Hara. 


The critic Carter Ratcliff has noted that of the uses of Walter Benjamin, most students 
have underlined his praise of the mechanical and not his loyalty to the sense of 
storytelling. In Leslie, we see a special loyalty to the sense of fictional painting that is not 
overwhelmed by mere information. While his Cycle is informed by acute artifice and 
even anti-naturalistic principles, the need for a human catharsis is worked out, and a 


tragic story told. 


What is extraordinary in Leslie’s art is his synthesis of lyrical elements with his dramatic 
flair and epic ambitions. One notices his empirical bias in the multitude of very precise 
studies rendered for this project, for example the cloud studies from the beach. This 
impressionistic talent also is seen in Leslie’s willingness to deal with subjects such as the 
cocktail party, the grit and grime of a real beach buggy, all the high factuality seen in his 
famous Highway Series. The Killing Cycle has this same terrifying sense of the factual. 
On the other hand, the clash and conflict of the witnesses, the flying Furies, the Narrator, 
and the frightening cadaver—all of this leads to a drama of classic fear and pity that is a 


a7. 


tremendous distance from the impressionist sur le motif. The sense of a historic past tense 
is cultivated by the heroic scale of the whole set of tableaux, and by the almost rhetorical 
introductions and closures of the cycle. The painter has said that he wanted to avoid the 
obvious Christological comparisons of his pictures to Caravaggio, but what he did not 


avoid was an almost pious depth and resonance of these depositions. 


We tend to think of Jackson Pollock and other abstract artists of the period just before 
Alfred Leslie as the “risk takers.” It is now important to add to this sense how much risk 
and how much tempting of fate there is in Leslie’s plunge into reality. The realism here is 
not naive, the story told is one of fracture and discontinuity. But the critic Robert 
Rosenblum is right in seeing that this painter has a “reform” of painting in mind as much 
as Frank Stella or Jasper Johns. The Killing Cycle shows Leslie in his strongest guise, as 
one who has made the theme of strength and terror his centered focus. Like the best 
pieces of the Abstract Expressionists, Leslie’s work can make other painting look 
insubstantial and tame, decorative and occasional. Their inclusivity and their confident, 
even brash rhetoric fulfill the promise of Expressionism in a precise mode. After 
paintings of simulation and ignorance, this work of plenitude must be understood as an 


influential force. It has exerted an immense influence for a generation. 


The paintings do not depend upon a knowledge of Frank O’Hara and his work, but there is 
no doubt that a reading of them will be deepened and darkened by a comprehension of 
his poems and life and sudden death. O’Hara’s poetry should not be read merely 
“against” the paintings, as if Leslie were under obligation to paint stylistically in the 
mode of O’Hara. On the one hand, O’Hara himself wrote in many styles and celebrated so 
many different artists that one can see his work as a kind of permission for any stylistic 
resource. On the other hand, Leslie’s work does have a way of bringing into acute focus 
issues of realism and abstraction that were alive for O’Hara. O’Hara was not merely a 
casual empiricist and—as his essays on Pollock, Robert Motherwell, and Reuben Nakian 
show—he was in love with what was ambitious, mythological, and daring. In poems, such 
as “To the Harbormaster,’ and “Ode (to Michael Goldberg’s Birth and Other Births)” he 
employed the mythological restlessly and exuberantly. His work, often seen as snapshot 
aesthetics, is often vatic and expansive: “And he will be the wings of an extraordinary 


liberty.” 


Perhaps the most essential link between Leslie and O’Hara is the very drive toward 


variety, the restless pluralism in both of them. O’Hara was criticized during his life not 
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only for the famously low diction of his prosey poems, but for his superb intellectual 
modulation between the world of art, music, and dance and that of Letters. He was. 
unwilling to center himself and only gave up the composition of music as a serious 
endeavor in his twenties. He was a collagiste and collaborator and his best poems, the 
elongated Odes, may be praised for their ambitious equivocations of style. Leslie’s career, 
with his use of film, writing, and swiftly evolving painting, also bears the sign of 
multiplicity. The fourteen years of studies for the Cycle show the poignant decentering 
which is the ambition of Leslie. There is narrative coherence in the central paintings and 


a wilderness of evolving forms in the studies. 


STUDIES FOR THE KILLING CYCLE 


The variety and strength of the preparatory studies for the Cycle bring one to the 
realization that they are not so much preparatory as meditative and mediating. Many of 
the so-called studies are very much “presentation” or finished works in their own right. 
One sees not only the process of thought and cancellation and passionate hesitation, but 
also alternatives and readings of the topic that are excluded from the final Cycle. The 
whole galaxy of studies, which is a testimony to Leslie’s obsessive virtuosity, yields a 
sense of his essential theme of humanity in landscape. The body of the poet, stretched 
out like Manet’s toreador, provides a focus for the whole group. At the center is the dead 
man, who ts most living through his words. As O’Hara put it, “Is the earth as full as life 
was full, of them?” This life-affirming vulgate is the constant preoccupation of the 


studies. 


The first drawing (Figure 53), so reduced and intimate in scale, gives a cinematic sense 
to Leslie’s endeavor. The temporal is included in the numerical readings beneath the 
dark landscape: “First see beautiful sky—moonlight. 2. Terrific landscape. 3. car 
lights... 4. Frank being run down—5. other cars.” The drawing from 1967 is an 
interesting juxtaposition of Leslie’s talents. On the one hand, the dark rectangle 
functions like a little expressionistic etching of a dark sky and an even darker ground. 
Within the indeterminate and brooking vista, a possible object is described. But the 
instructions are dramatically clear, if impossibly juxtaposed with the rectangle. It is as 
if all the narrative desire were bursting forth from the abstract scape. And the question 


remains: How to render all this narrative? 
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Figure 53 Figure 54 
First drawing for the Killing, 1967 Study for the Killing, c. 1967 
Graphite and ink on paper; 8° x 11 inches Oil on board; 9 x 12 inches 
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Figure 55 Figure 56 
Notan study for the Killing— Notan study for the Killing, 1967 
Breaking Wave and Mist, 1967 Watercolor on paper; 18 x 23% inches 


Watercolor on paper; 12 x 16, inches 
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Figure 57 Figure 58 
Notan study for the Killing, 1967 Notan study for the Killing, c. 1967 
Watercolor on paper; 1715,, x 23%4 inches Watercolor on paper; 2034 x 237% inches 


The struggle throughout the studies is to find the proper “objective correlatives,” in 
Eliot’s words, the proper mise-en-scéne for the tragic masque which is the burden of the 
Cycle. An untitled drawing yields a kind of Hopper-esque and puritanical possibility, with 
an almost lurid light and the whole emptied of any human figures. In an oil sketch 
(Figure 54), one again confronts Leslie’s talent for the ominous landscape in which the 
tragedy will be played out. If one were to come upon these sketches and oils without any 
knowledge of the Cycle, one would still be impressed by a tumultuous Romanticism 
therein, and one might identify some of this power by linking it to Albert Pinkham Ryder 
and what I have elsewhere called “the tradition of American darkness.” This tradition of 
opacity and terribilita is, I think, a kind of counterweight to the Hudson River School of 


transcendental light, but it is in a constant dialectic with it rather than a mere opposition. 


Many of the early drawings give us a sense of vista, of the cinematic desire in Leslie for 
the “long shot,” as if a too-detailed sense of the figure would be unbearable. The beach is 
scrutinized, almost scientifically, as the scene of contingency. Many of these studies show 
sensuous delight in the ocean and its almost erotic contours (Figure 55). This indulgence 
in the sensuous surfaces of the real keeps the studies from being any kind of morbid or 


resentful encyclopedia. 
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Figure 59 Figure 60 
Notan study for the Killing, 1967 Notan study for the Killing, c. 1967 
Watercolor and tempera on paper; Watercolor on paper; 105/s x 14% inches 


20% x 23’% inches 


One must always keep in mind Leslie’s resistance to grief in these studies and paintings. 
His Judaistic side is seen, perhaps, in both the need to mourn and also the principle of joy 
and affirmation. Landscape after landscape reveals him revelling in structures of clouds, 
dunes, and the echoing momentum of skyscape and landscape. The finesse of these 
watercolors is extraordinary (Figures 56, 57); the obsessive subject seems to give way to a 
completely hedonistic love of the medium and the powerful urge to observe and render. 
One notices in these watercolors the influence of Japanese calligraphy on the artist, but 


his own peculiar “voice” emerges. 


The way Leslie could introduce the drama into these landscapes is seen in Figure 58. The 
whole scene has become remarkably human, specific, psychological. The headlights 
completely outline the lone silhouette in front of a car, with another group behind each of 
two different vehicles. The groups melt a bit into the bottom of the page, keeping the 
whole more intimist or symbolic than might be guaranteed by the realist detail of 
headlights. Figures with outstretched and uplifted arms make a curious, even “loud” 
gesture, perhaps of panic. But the ambiguity of the whole remains. The lone figure looks 
thoughtful and unaware of impending doom. Leslie returns to this image many times, 


and it is a spectacular sacrifice that he finally deletes it from the five large paintings, but 
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Figure 61 Figure 62 
Notan study for the Killing, 1967 Notan study for the Killing, 1967 
Watercolor on paper; 1414, x 19% inches Watercolor on paper; 14%, x 19154. inches 


one might conclude that it remains as part of the scene on the beach in The Cocktail Party, 
changed by the immense scale-differential of the large figures. 


The watercolors of the figures on the beach are ironic in their distance, and perhaps it is 
this irony which Leslie had to overcome in his work. The poet Rilke admonished young 
poets to expunge the falser ironies from their work, and Leslie has criticized O’Hara for 
his moments of almost obsessive and defensive whimsicality. The moonlit accident scenes 
on the beach become so penumbral and vague that they could have made the entire scene 
into something of the Hague School’s moonlit realism. However, they yield a note of 
tenderness that only can be achieved by such washes, and one might realize that while 
this softer note is sublated elsewhere in Leslie’s art, it is never entirely absent. In judging 
the detailed, intensely focused paintings, one should keep in mind these lyrical 
watercolors; they are part of their meaning. The theatrical darkness seen in Figure 59 
looks forward to the baroque effects of lighting in The Accident and The Telephone Call 
(see Figures 86, 87). One already can see, in this early watercolor, the need for the 
close-up in Leslie’s art: his Caravaggian decision to spotlight the human in trouble. The 
irony of the theme of the careless victim and the sudden headlight becomes unbearable 


here as later. 
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Figure 63 Figure 64 
Notan study for the Killing, 1967 Notan study for the Killing, c. 1967 
Watercolor on paper; 20’ x 237% inches Watercolor on paper; 20% x 237/s inches 


Light and its practical sense become symbolic and sudden in all these works. The searing 
issue is whether the artist can make visible the instance of being overcome by 
ungovernable forces. The individual is waiting, but waiting to be struck. The landscape 1s 
lighted up (as in Figure 59) but in a theatre of terror. This darkness is perhaps more 
effective than the lighting reversal in Figure 60, where the sky and scape are lightened 
and the figures and cars given in a kind of negative darkness. There is a fine German- 
Expressionist shadow here, but the light is almost too wide and wounding. The whole 


struggle, in cinematic terms, is to mimic a darkness that will not destroy the contours. 


In the spirit of the movie director, Leslie goes out, again and again, to find not only the 
right distance for his “camera,” but the adequate darkness. In looking at these early 
notations, it is hard not to assume that the actual buggy and group were not before him in 
reality. Such is already the “reality effect” of these watercolors. Such is already the 
eidetic force of the accident. One realizes only with circumspection that the pictures are 
filled with an enormous artifice, as with the vast rainbowlike clouds that sweep 
diagonally on the group and become, perhaps, more interesting as skyscape than the 


human theme. The watercolors experiment with a variety of physical, even athletic 
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Figure 65 Figure 66 

Notan study for the Killing, c. 1967 Study for the Killing, 1967 
Watercolor and tempera on paper; Oil on canvas; 12 x 19% inches 
20% x 237% inches 


positions, as in Figure 61, and a variety of musical tempi. Here the running position of 
one figure prefigures Leslie’s final use of wild physical movement in The Accident. 


Thus, the impressionistic flux of light is matched with the torque and tension of a moving 
human body. Leslie is not satisfied with a static nontemporal serenity. The Greek irony of 
a dark or huddled group in monochrome can not match his impatient desire for sinuous 
forms in motion. Leslie’s humans must be a muscular group in action, and his actions are 
so excessive that the artist often jokes about how impossible his demands upon models 
are and how he has had to use collaged motions. The quietude is part of the ironic charm 
of The Narrator and The Cocktail Party, but it is significant that Leslie needs to juxtapose 
any state of repose with agitation and speed. The early, almost diaphanous long-shots 
seen in Figures 62 and 63 are spectral X rays of this later solidity and tension. They have 
their own fatefulness, moreover, and should not be bracketed because of their lack of 
presence in the final Cycle. The erect and isolated figure of the poet before the vehicle is 
one of Leslie’s most poignant images of vulnerability and just possibly makes an 


infinitesimal appearance in The Cocktail Party. 
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This sense of vulnerability is important, because the sheer physical detail in the 
paintings may seem, to some viewers, to indicate that Leslie is overemphatic or too 
involved with the theme of power. The evidence of the watercolors and studies challenges 
this conclusion. It is clear that a whole chapter in Leslie’s art has to do with nuance and 
subtlety and with the very theme of weakness and fallibility. This theme is taken up in 
the moonlit washes of Figures 64 and 65 and reminds us that the most expressive face in 
The Telephone Call, the great frontal stare of the woman, is a look of weakness and shock. 
The artist’s use of gigantic scale does not diminish his involvement with the topic of 
frailty and frangibility. If it is true, as De Kooning has said, that oil paint was invented for 


the description of flesh, the flesh shown here is straining, crumpled, and anxious. 


Early untitled oils and studies give us a sense of how physical is Leslie’s response to the 
beach. There is a horrifying titillation in the pleasures of sand and water and rippling 
tide and the menacing and madly lit oncoming jeep. The small oil (Figure 66) also reveals 
Leslie’s experimentation with other possibilities of perspective. Here the figure of the 
victim is placed in the upper left and the whole unbalanced composition takes us beyond 
the role of eyewitnesses to a situation of being endangered, along with the poet. The 
sweeping perspectival lines remind us of how emotional systems of perspective are. 
Meyer Schapiro distinguishes beautifully between van Gogh’s use of depth to indicate the 
search “for the beloved object” and Ceézanne’s more contemplative use of flattening. 
These issues are alive for Leslie, but sometimes they are obscured by his drastic use of the 
close-up. In the smaller studies, one has more of a laboratory view of his emotive use of 


perspective. 


Some extraordinary studies exist for the so-called ‘“Michener” painting (see Figure 31), in 
which three stolid figures function as a wild repoussoir to the isolated moonlit figure in 
the background. These studies have a kind of generic relationship to what appears as 
macrocosmos and microcosmos in The Cocktail Party. But the Ryder-like darkness, the 
lack of detail, and the absence of urbane irony make the little studies peculiarly poignant. 
If the oil studies give us, again and again, the pleasures of comprehension and the finesse 
of the visible, the little studies give us a pleasure of incomprehension that perhaps 
matches the theme of contingency and death. The three figures in their broody stasis are 
as symbolically charged as the Flying Furies in the later oil, and there is a childlike 
clumsiness to the rendering in Figures 67 and 68 akin to the ominous feeling of the film, 
“Night of the Hunter.” I mention that American movie of terror and revulsion to give a 


sense of Leslie’s kinematics even in the smaller studies. He has a moviemaker’s approach 
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Figure 67 
Study for the Killing, 1968 
Oil on board-backed canvas; 1634 x 283 inches 
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Figure 68 
Study for the Accident, 1968 
Oil and red pencil on board-backed canvas; 554 x 16 inches 
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to feeling and tone, here; the terrified beholder is never forgotten, but as in masterful 


works of Dutch portraiture, the beholder is intricately implicated. 


The beholder of Leslie’s art is not only buttonholed by close-ups and details and 
gigantisms of scale, but is arrested by the tiny background figures. This makes the “time” 
of the painting seem more present and cinematic. All the science of the “Jeep” studies 
cannot efface this psychological science, which is Leslie’s greatest triumph in the 
preparatory studies as well as the oils. The beholder is not simply tricked by naturalistic 


details but is lured and trapped by the figures in a tragic masque. 


There is a stately, plump charm in the jeep drawings: a combination of good 
draftsmanship and dry, naturalistic flair. We know from his journal how much Leslie 


b] 


wanted and pressed for a kind of “theatrical realism;” indeed, a photograph of a jeep 
being lifted into the studio has become one of his treasured mementos. On the one hand, 
we might think that all this is part of the archaeology of the picture, the picture’s re- 
creation of a past tense. We might say that Leslie’s happy sense of the theatrical, seen in 
his willingness to experiment with different groupings and to use “impossible” poses and 
contrived lights, all of this self-conscious artifice does not speak of any sentimentality 
of the elegiac. The jeeps are presented as dryly as any skeleton. The whole furniture 
and furnishings of this scene are presented by an abstract formalist who is alive to both 
the present tense of painting’s own sensuous presentation and the past tense of 


representation. 


A strong graphite (Figure 69) of a kneeling woman holding her left palm up in dismay 
clearly indicates Leslie’s certainty in detailed close-up. The body is strong, the expression 
is unambiguously horrified, and the whole looks forward to the central figure in The 
Telephone Call. The little Americana of decorations on the bikini remind one of Leslie’s 
acceptance of the vulgar, much as it is found in O’Hara’s poetry. The poet’s face, recalled 
from memory, is startlingly present in another untitled work (Figure 70). This painting 
proves one more point about Leslie’s artifice: he has made the whole Cycle less personal, 
though emotive, by not struggling to keep O’Hara’s “realia” a part of it. The driver never 
interests him. But even his hero does not have to be naturalistically referential. Historical 


profiles are not the issue. 


The running figures (Figures 71, 72) show how Leslie experiments with new 


compositional possibilities. These runners remind one of the Furies of The Accident and 
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Figure 69 Figure 70 
Study for the Killing, 1968 Study for the Accident, c. 1968 
Graphite on paper; 29 x 23 inches Oil and ink on canvas; 23% x 32% inches 


Figure 71 Figure 72 
Study for the Accident, c. 1968 Study for the Accident, c. 1968 
Graphite on paper; 29 x 23 inches Graphite on paper; 14 x 11 inches 
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also of the repoussoir figures in The Cocktail Party. What is most evident, again, is Leslie’s 
drive not for a documentary realism concerning the “accident,’ but the creation of 
figures that could take on heroic and symbolic roles. These running figures are some of 
the first, complete evidence for the tone of the Cycle: human, but monumental; 
naturalistic but generalized; and the whole tense, muscular, and in disequilibrium. The 
sensuality of Georges Bataille, whose insight that the human body is not simply an affair 
of smooth skin with mucus and blood lurking within it, is not that distant from O’Hara’s 
poetry: “Hot and moist and moaning.” And the sensuality of Leslie, his ferocity, must be 
underlined in these drawings, though to some they may seem like academic nudes. They 
emphasize a wilderness of hair and musculature that tends to exaggerate the theme of 
power and emotional conflict. The hand in the Figure 71 is a bizarre and clumsy affair, 
but purposely so: a mannerist outstretched paw signifies horror in action. The close-up of 
the bottom half of a woman running is both a naturalist examination and a graph of 
emotional power. In another study, a woman raises her hand, almost obscuring her 
averted face (Figure 73). The hand is like a Dadaist joke, as if to cover the camera. It 
rebukes the beholder. And Leslie takes care to indicate the breast beneath the skin, in a 
strategy of exaggerated eroticism and its links with abjection. These close-ups and this 
detailed, erotic abjection are part of Leslie’s ritual of mourning. They are far from the 


inclinations of the early landscapes. 


One of the most powerful alternatives in the preparatory studies is the group of pictures 
that include text. Leslie is a master of matching word and image, alive to the most subtle 
intersemiotic translations that are available to him. His own films are a collaboration 
with language, and O’Hara was his perfect complement. In the intelligence of that visual 
poet he found his truest partner for a linguistic imagery, and in the final paintings of the 
Cycle, he still considered the use of text to accompany image. We may say that the most 
powerful of the images in the studies embeds a dialogue with language itself, as in the 
pictures that contain the brief and haunting phrase: “I have the other idea about guilt.” 
This phrase, hanging in a kind of nonspace like a cinematic subtitle, adds levels of 


ambiguity to the picture without academicism. 


The “language” pictures are complex, despite the apparent simplicity of their titles. In 
Figure 74, the text from O’Hara’s own writing for a Leslie film appears: “You don’t say the 
victim is responsible for a concentration camp or a Mack truck.” On the one hand, the 
language is a bizarre prophecy of O’Hara’s accident. On the other hand, the phrase seems 


to rebuke us, the beholder, for a sentimental formulation we have not yet even 
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YOU DONT SAY THE VICTIM IS RESPONSIBLE 
FOR A CONCENTRATION CAMP OR A MACKTRUCK 


Figure 73 Figure 74 
Study for the Accident, c. 1968 Study for the Killing, c. 1967-1971 
Graphite on paper; 29 x 23 inches Acrylic on canvas; 18’, x 403% inches 


Figure 75 Figure 76 
Study for the Accident, c. 1969 Study for the Accident, c. 1969 
Graphite on paper; 29 x 23 inches Graphite on paper; 23 x 29 inches 
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formulated. It is language as repoussoir. Also, the subtitle seems to indicate a moralistic 
tale in which the dead (absent from the scape) is being redeemed by objectivity. The 
sense of a system, of a context, is guided by another text: “It’s not in us, it’s in the 
situation.” In all of these “language” paintings, Leslie allows us an extraordinary 
intimacy with the poet by means of the words themselves. Poetry, both as speech and 


writing, combines in a philosophical flourish to add a doubt to all representation. 


These “word pictures” are the most modernist of all Leslie’s works and remind us that he 
is to be placed not in the “realist” tradition of antimodernism, as his critics have 
sometimes suggested, but in the Surrealist tradition of manipulating different kinds of 
realism for magical effects. The troubled phrase, “I have the other idea about guilt,’ is 
ambiguous. We cannot be sure, in the confines of the single study and without reference 
to that strong clarification about camps and trucks, what this “other idea about guilt” 
might be, but we are forced to deal with the sense of guilt. Here Leslie gives us full 
warrant for a kind of lesson in suspenseful multiplicity. The studies add up, however, to 
one strong reading lesson in the redemption of the victim. A wild figure staggers, and the 
subtitle reads, again: “You don’t say the victim is responsible for a concentration camp or 
a Mack truck.” One might wonder whether this language is justified in the context of 
accidental death. At any rate, the artist chose not to use it in his final version, but the 


theme of guiltless victim remains and so does the critique of guilt. 


Perhaps the most heartbreaking pictures among the studies with language are those 
which show the poet stretched out like a dead matador, with the inscription from J. J. 
Mitchell: “He lay on the sand—on his back—one hand was on his chest—he looked like 
[he| was asleep.” The four studies, in drastic diagonal, are perhaps “too personal” for the 
final Cycle. They may be said to prefigure the victim in The Telephone Call, but by the 
very absence of the face in close-up they achieve a presentation of the inert dead body 
that 1s extraordinarily elegiac. Leo Steinberg, in his studies of the Michelangelo 
Florentine and other Pietas, has made some observations about the taboo of the lower 
body as expressive, but we see again and again in Leslie how a leg and a foot can be made 
to express. He has taken a cue from the Mitchell testimony and turned it into an 
embodiment of the innocent victim. Here language does not function as modernist 
juxtaposition, but there is something equally replete about the “translation” here. It is as 
if Leslie is giving his fullest attention to the nonsentimental possibilities of illustration. If 
anyone thinks that Leslie concentrates too much on gigantism or horror or motion, these 


studies are specimens of poetic control. The “language” paintings thus show Leslie in 
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Figure 77 Figure 78 
Study for the Accident, c. 1969 Study for the Accident, c. 1969 
Graphite on paper; 58 x 23% inches Graphite on paper; 29 x 23 inches 


different moods toward language: the text used as shocking montage, as difference; the 
text used as explanatory addition; and the text used as complement and equal. These 
studies look further than most, toward future works of the artist that play with the 


permutations shown here. 


The decision not to have such language in the finished Cycle was wise. The imagery was 
already complex enough, and the narrative might have become redundantly literary, a 
predictable danger in the case of paintings about a poet’s death. However, there is 
language within the work, the extraordinary cryptogram of death in the car’s license 
plate DE1208. This curious “enigmagram” may be a possibility only for Leslie, the 
“language” artist. As a detail, the license plate Death/New York, ’66, seems sufficiently 


shocking. 


In the studies of Leslie, we see his virtues as draftsman and also his struggles against 
mere facility. His flying Furies show a dancer’s sense of the body (Figures 75, 76, 77). 
Surely, all of Leslie’s nude studies underline his almost hyperbolic reading of the body as 


experienced from within. The strains and stresses of the Cycle are adumbrated here, in 
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Figure 79 
Study for the Telephone Call, c. 1971-1972 
Graphite on paper; 2742 = 34%, inches 


Figure 81 
Study for the Narrator, c. 1975 
Oil on canvas; 1934, x 181% inches 
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Figure 80 
Study for the Loading Pier, c. 1971-1972 
Graphite on canvas; 391°/;, x 31% inches 


Figure 82 
Study for the Loading Pier, c. 1975 
Oil on canvas; 14% x 115% inches 


Degas-like extensions that need never appear in the final version but which are 
investigations into impossible strains. Even a flying shoe becomes a kind of fragment of 
the body (Figure 78). In fairly finished studies (Figures 79, 80) we are given the true work 


of the artist: the investigation of the group portrait and its dynamics. 


It is only in these few group drawings that we realize that Leslie is not primarily a 
landscapist or “language” artist or naturalist. He takes his place with the Dutch sixteenth- 
century masters as being essentially caught up with the unities sought in group 
portraiture. His genius lies in arranging the individuals involved until a dramatic 
multeity is achieved. His art is one of subordination, not of great individuals but of 
“situations.” To critics who have relegated him to the antimodernist ash heap, he 
responds with an alloverness that might usefully be compared with the abstract unities of 
his time. But here, it is the glance and its direction that dominate. The portraits in oil are 
reminders of this theme of the gaze and the implication of the beholder (Figures 81, 82). 
And it is not false to note in these portraits a Rubens-like sensuality, in which the flesh 


and the gaze are balanced. A turbulent self-consciousness reaches its addressee. 


THE CYCLE 


The Killing Cycle begins with The Narrator, a self-portrait; and this self-portrait, fairly 
modest in scale, raises many issues that contribute to the power of Leslie’s art. We could 
imagine the Cycle without this beginning, but we know that what would be missing would 
be the intensity of self-consciousness that the artist wants for his version of storytelling. 
Roman Jakobson has suggested that the syntax of epic is the third person in the historical 
past tense, and that the lyric is dominated by the “I.” But it is Leslie who reminds us that 
the classical mode of Epos requires the narrator to make an appearance, if only to beg the 


Muse of the Epic for inspiration. 


The storyteller, says Walter Benjamin, is the man of knowledge who has journeyed to the 
margins of the known, or the man of the village who has understood the community 
entirely. In this case, Leslie presents himself as a man of knowledge and travel, wearing 
an enigmatic and erased watch on his belt. This instrument, he has suggested, signifies 
the bus driver’s practicality. In Leslie’s narrator, one finds the direct confrontational gaze 


that has become one of his fundamental strategies. One thinks of the early Self-Portrait of 
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1966-1967 (Figure 83) with its display of flesh. But that was a nine-foot gigantism of 
spectacle and a strategy of showing both his bereft condition— having recently suffered 
the loss of his studio and grieved over the resulting deaths of many firemen—and his own 
urge toward survival and defiance. The Narrator of the Cycle is comparatively chastened, 
and the almost intimate scale—its lack of grandiosity seen in the other panels—is a 
representation of moderation and balance. The figure is erect, without landscape, as if to 


suggest that the human drama itself is sufficient. 


In his studies of medieval art, Meyer Schapiro has likened the frontality of certain figures 
to the “I” of discourse; there is no doubt whatsoever that Leslie understands this 
syntactical strategy. The figure reminds us, moreover, that Frank O’Hara was celebrated 
for his own sense of “Personism,” a mock-movement that the poet affirmed in a parody of 
a manifesto that derided a variety of abstractions. O’Hara said that what he was seeking 
was something as concrete as a telephone call. He comically likened the problem of form 
to the dandy’s sense of close-fitting trousers. But for all of its parodistic tone, the 
manifesto of “Personism” links Leslie and O’Hara. The Narrator is the unavoidable “I” 
and represents Leslie’s absolute insertion of relativity, of point-of-view, of anti-dogmatic 
storyteller. The confidence of this “I” is more in question, since we note the details of age 
(wrinkles, gray hair) and the ambivalent pathos in the rigidity of the elongated arm, the 
formality of the script in his right hand, and the purposefully inexpressive look. 


Alois Riegl, in his studies of Dutch group portraiture, was convinced that the gaze in 
these portraits was important, since they used a multitude of schemes to lure the 
beholder toward the subjectivity of the new painting. We might say that the Narrator and 
his stolidity are ways to implicate the viewer in a theatre of mourning. The casual dress, 
the T-shirt beneath the dark shirt, the drifting belt (like the shoelaces in van Gogh’s 1887 
Paris painting of two battered shoes) give us a humble sense of self, even a humiliated 
presentation. There is, for all the formal rigor of the work, a disdain for formalism in the 
presentation of self. But the piece of paper reminds us that the situation is artificial, or 


one of writing, not of improvisational speech. 


Figure 83 

Alfred Leslie, 1966-1967 

Oil on canvas; 108 x 72 inches 

Courtesy Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 
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The value of speech has been much discussed in recent French thought, and there is even 
a significant philosophical trend to praise the so-called “writerly” text over one that is 
emphatically on the side of speech. This argument need not detain us, but it is 
interesting to note that much Abstract Expressionism has been heretofore valued because 
of its “logocentric” presence, risktaking, and improvisational pathos. Leslie’s presentation 
of “self” 1s acutely self-conscious of this attitude. We are given a narrator drenched in 
artificial darkness, with wild and theatrical highlights on the face and hand. The 
“rhyming” of the portrait is intense, as is the grisaille used in the shirt, hair, and 
background, and the emphatic loss of color compared to other panels. The Narrator is 
presented, to some extent, as a worker, a laborer in the fields of narrative. His hand does 


not clutch the palette, ala Picasso, but holds a speech: the written speech of the painting. 


We should not forget the theme of pathos in Leslie, nor how magisterially he renders the 
sense of isolation and suffering without Expressionist drips or scumbles. In his oil of 1978 
of a young violinist, Angelica Fenner, the youth of the subject is underlined symbolically 
by the rose on her blouse and by the vast brown nonspace in which she is puzzlingly 
situated. She is shown in an extraordinary pose with her fingers on the violin but 
scrutinizing, without action, her musical score: She is presented more in the moment of 
attention than in that of action. This much can be said for the Narrator (Figure 84). We 
see him in the act of scrutinizing us, the audience, and we are perturbed by this more 
than if he were orating in epic fashion. There is no appeal to a Muse, not even a silent 
one. The script is unread: the watch shows no time; the actor does not act. The most 
active part of the painting is the gaze, which reminds us that something terrible has 


happened or begun. 


Figure 84 

The Narrator, 1973 

Oil on canvas; 60 x 48 inches 

Courtesy Oil and Steel Gallery and the artist 
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THE COCKTAIL PARTY 


Leslie’s painting may be compared to O’Hara’s poetry in that both were inspired by 
surrealism but modulated to a ferocious kind of American realism. The surrealism in 
Leslie’s work, the collage-like elements, are not always appreciated, but he has insisted in 
conversation on his use of chance, collage, and surrealism. In The Cocktail Party (Figure 
85) we are given both the utter urbanity and everydayness of a table loaded with cookies 
and potato chips and lemons in Zurburan-like delight, as well as the dreamy horror of the 
scene below. What makes Leslie’s art so inexhaustible—and some philosophers have 
defined art exactly by this kind of inexhaustibility—is his powerful synthesis of the 


quotidian and the dream. 


In the end, Leslie is not so interested in the exact details of O’Hara’s accident, no matter 
how much archaeological research went into the studies. He remarks in interview that the 
element that most intrigued him in work of the Dutch painter Franz Hals is the 
implication that the viewer is not just a spectator but a participant, due to the gazes of the 
characters. This is the central sense of the “story element” for Leslie, and his two large 
figures, one in drastic silhouette, force us into this vast and ominous landscape. The 
viewer is pressed into the tragic irony of a gaze that both does and does not see the fatal 
accident. This sense of narrative depth is part of Leslie’s swerve from formalism: “One of 
the important elements that I thought I was contributing to the restructuring of narrative 
art was to say that what was happening in the picture was as important a consideration as 
their so-called formal elements.” Of course, what intensifies Leslie’s art is his complete 


attention to the formal as well as this plotted, eventful mimesis. 


Freud has said that we do not fear the unknown but rather the home itself, and he has 
spoken of the relation of the canny and the uncanny. Leslie gives us food, party chairs, 
party lines, as it were, to reinforce his theme of the uncanniness of death. He has spoken 
of O’Hara’s death as one that was impersonal, because it reminded him of our deprivation 
of a sense of safety on the water’s edge. This theme of terror is, of course, heightened by 
the perfectly calm still life on the table. All the highlighted flesh of the young man and 
woman is to be contrasted with the mechanical vehicles that can destroy bodies in an 
instant. Their stasis in this panel is contrasted with the flying Furies and floating victim 
in the next panel. While they are surrounded with all the urbane comforts, the 
comfortless landscape beyond them moves us to think of the equation between the 


sublime and the uncanny. 
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Figure 85 

The Cocktail Party, 1967-1978 

Oil on canvas; 71 x 119 inches 

Courtesy Oil and Steel Gallery and the artist 


Remember that in the nineteenth century a sublime landscape was one that confronted 
one’s sense of the merely beautiful. Romantics like Caspar David Friedrich gave us the 
rigid wreckage of ice and snow as something that broke the merely human or personal. 
Here, Leslie gives us a truly bifurcated scene. One half of the party is the homely 
factuality of nude flesh, costume, and the voyeur’s delight in looking. The whole other 
half—the one that enfolds the other like a dismal frame—is the ominous inhuman 
landscape. The beach that should be a pleasure is a nightmare of confrontational dark 
vehicles diminished to a dot. The eye opens in horror toward such an uncanny sublime. 
Details like the recognizable Malomar or decorated teacup, a vivid lemon slice in bright 
yellow, are most useful when juxtaposed to the dark and anxious plain. The silent 
telephone is an obvious symbol of this monstrous breakdown. To remind us that there is 


no help from fate, the telephone is one more vehicle of this mute uncanniness. 


In the 1950s Fairfield Porter had praised the dramatistic urge in Leslie’s so-called 
abstract paintings, and The Cocktail Party shows us that even in Leslie’s representational 
period there is no diminution in this drive toward drama. The two large figures force us 
to observe the most mundane details of everyday life in a montage with the most sublime 
of landscape. O’Hara was the sophisticated and urbane curator at the Museum of Modern 
Art; he even called one of his books Lunch Poems as a kind of joke about his writing in the 
midst of activity. He was fond of poetry that reflected the social whirl of New York and 
Paris. But, here, the party has become something frozen and vast as the landscape itself. 
Each detail is mordantly chosen: the red stripes of the bikini are rendered as formal 


realities almost unbearable in relation to the horror below. 


The cinematic in Leslie has led him to describe this picture as a “long shot” after the 
“close-up” of The Narrator. But, of course, what we actually are given is the extraordinary 
detailing of the young man’s profile, and it is the obsessive concern with his gaze that 
leads us to the spotlighted accident scene in the lower right. Here, all the landscape 
studies combine, and we are given a vast blue-gray monochrome study that is implicit in 
many of the notans or watercolor essays of the beach. The narrative exerts itself as a 
series of unknowns here: Has the accident happened? Is it about to happen? One erect 
lone figure seems to indicate that we are, ironically, just before the event. The right angle 
almost brutally formed by the boy’s hand seems to reinforce a sense of Egyptian stasis, a 
rigidity of terror rather than normal attentiveness. The woman is pressed toward us in 
modernist flatness, and her gaze is averted from us. Leslie uses her crossed hands to 


implicate us as with a gaze. 
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THE ACCIDENT 


Leslie has spoken not only of his anguish at the death of Frank O’Hara, but of the possible 
anguish that his depiction of that death might cause to others. He has said that he 
understands that depiction is a kind of theft, but that he also needed to mourn, both for 
his own losses and that of his friends, by means of an image specific in time. He realized 
that the presentation of a single instant was not sufficient, and that only a scenario-like 
succession could be adequate to his sense of this death and its meaning. If the painting 
The Accident (Figure 86) succeeds, it is because of this maximalist ambition: to render an 
instant, to mourn contingency, to add to a scenario, and to maintain the rigor of a 


formalist modernism. 


Leslie has commented that he does not want his lighting to be deceptively naturalistic: “I 
didn’t want people or other artists to think that I was trying to depict something and fool 
them into thinking, This was real. I wanted to put a story on stage.” Perhaps The Accident 
is the most extreme result of his nonnaturalistic desires coming up against a form of 
factuality. On the one hand, there is the terrifying image of a smoothly rendered car, 
where an “impossible” moon is mirrored on the hood like another headlight. But the 
crouching nudes and flailing arms are an anti-naturalistic procession. “When I painted 
The Accident, I was concerned especially in this picture that the naturalism be eliminated 
to the greatest degree.” He has compared his technique in this painting with Cocteau’s 


“impossible” shots in Blood of a Poet. 


The so-called flying woman was asked to hang from a bar, and one arm is painted with 
the resulting strain and tension. He painted her hand in an opposite movement later: 
“Therefore, I combined two completely different actions in the musculature of the body, 
just within the hand itself.” Leslie, who once was involved with weight lifting and did 
some modelling himself, is particularly knowledgeable about the disequilibria here: “In 
the rest of the figure, I had the model tense each muscle group separately so that in the 
end you saw a body flying in space, looking like it was jumping, every muscle group doing 


something different and contrary.” 


The painting is a maze of such nonnaturalistic or anti-naturalistic effects. Each figure 
was posed at a different time and place. Leslie never saw this unity in a “real time” and is 
more interested in a fresh multeity than a sentimental recreation. He has spoken of the 


technique of assembling disparate drawings together, so that the figures as painted are 
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Figure 86 

The Accident, 1969-1970 

Oil on canvas; 72 x 108 inches 

Courtesy Mr. and Mrs. Robert Orchard and The Saint Louis Art Museum 


essentially collaged. Even the car depicted was an invention, adapted and never seen in 
relation to the live model. The model for O’Hara was not meant to have a photographic 
likeness. And yet, what is extraordinary is the way this melodrama of the real does 
indeed come together in an allegory of contingency and outrage. If allegory is one of the 
necessary strategies of narrative in our time, a strategy that Walter Benjamin has likened 
to ruins and fragments, perhaps these fragmentary group portraits have the best 


persuasive power over us to render a fractured narrative of the human body. 


Perhaps a too photographic rendering of this death would have involved Leslie in too 
obvious pathos. The process of painting may have been cathartic, and yet, if anything, 
Leslie has commented on his difficulty with mourning. The formal excellence of his 
Furies may only be possible because of a kind of “refusal to mourn.” The shoe suspended 
in air seems to speak for all the objects lost by Leslie in the fire. It is significant that the 
desire to fix this loss, this horror, in an impressionistic instant of time, was not sufficient 
to the complex allegorical machine. Like Freud’s case histories, whose dream illogicality 
has been compared to the modern novel, the Accident could not be rendered by empirical 


impressionism. 


The relatively irreal Furies fly over a relatively real stretch of beach, but overall The 
Accident does not require observation as much as it provides a dream-image of horror. 
Contingencies of local color drop out, and even the license plate, which spells out DEATH 
anagramatically (A is the first letter, T the twentieth letter, H the eighth) is part of a 
paranoid surrealism. The figures’ nakedness does not invite any whimsical eroticism. 
Here the nude is Greek, necessary and Dionysian in its disordered musculatures. The 
mysterious third nude retreating into the background seems almost to be pulling or 
pushing the car away. The two figures in the foreground have turned their gazes away 


from the victim and into some horrifying future. 
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THE TELEPHONE CALL 


Fairfield Porter spoke of the particularities of art as its mode of truthtelling; indeed, he 
once suggested the he would not delete a single aspect from a landscape because it “was 
there” and could not be evaded or avoided. Leslie, too, is involved in truthtelling, but he 
uses the fragments of an allegorical method to create a collage that is more true than 
factual. These irreal, sublime stories of death emerge from a complex attitude toward fact 
and interpretation, perhaps only possible from an artist who is a filmmaker and a friend 
of writing. They form a complex homage to a writer too often sentimentally displaced as a 
snapshot poet. Just as O’Hara’s own poems should not be examined as “I do this, I do 


that” parodies of factuality, so Leslie’s realism should not be deposed as documentation. 


The scale of the narrative itself is vast, and it is interesting that the whole process is not 
so much plein air, as it is public and sublime in scale. The Telephone Call and The Loading 
Pier (Figures 87, 88) seem to answer Wallace Stevens’s question about how an American 
sublime could be created from the humble democratic detritus of our throw-away 
culture. The jeep is as vast as a Greek chariot. The reflector light gives an eerie, purposely 
self-conscious light to the proceedings. The halter of one woman—we cannot exactly 
make out whether she is kneeling—is almost comically rendered in heightened shades of 
red and white and blue. While Leslie has permitted the connotations of Christ to his 
victim, he has said in interview that he wishes that the painting be seen “in a secular 


light rather than a religious |one].” 


But I would defend the religious connotations in this picture and the last one of the 
Cycle. In a sense, Western culture cannot speak of the sacred without seizing the 
Christological, but this does not imply a sentimentality or loss of rigor in the artist. Our 
pictorial language has its constraints, and our tradition has an iconographic limit as well. 
Despite our desire for a perfect unfallen language, it may be impossible to escape from 
metaphor. It seems one of the dangers but also one of the necessities of a dark time is to 


use an eschatological vocabulary. 


O’Hara himself used this eschatological vocabulary, when he needed to rise to a form of 
the sublime. In “Ode (to Michael Goldberg’s Birth and Other Births),” he has a resonant 
and wild ending in which he speaks messianically of “one alone (who) will speak of being 
born in pain/and he will be the wings of an extraordinary liberty.” What gives O’Hara 


and Leslie the right to use this kind of language is that it is so obviously tempered by the 
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Figure 87 

The Telephone Call, 1971-1972 

Oil on canvas; 72 x 108 inches 

Courtesy Mr. and Mrs. Robert Orchard and The Saint Louis Art Museum 


quotidian. The jeep is loved for its surface alone. The models are scrutinized in a mood of 
immanence and non-transcendence. The gaze of the model is one of beseeching frailty 
and horrified vulnerability. There is an adolescent earnestness to the two models who tug 
at the jeep. That the dead man should give us a connotation of our basic cultus is not 


overreaching for this overly ambitious artist. 


There are dangers concerning the heroic in such work. And certainly the Western hero, 
here the victim stretched out in a full anti-naturalist light, receives a baroque treatment. 
But there is no avoidance of the “whisper” of realities, its smallest details and its 
vulnerabilities. As a matter of fact, Leslie has spoken of his method of reconstructing 
reality in order to project a whisper “so loud it could damage your eardrums.” He is 
interested in a public painting, so that human values can not be overlooked. This 
relatively abstract reconstruction of figures, anti-naturalistic color, and uncanny 
perspectives have the consequence of removing these pictures from any naive realism. 
The hero, thus allegorized and removed from unmeditated documentation, should not be 


perceived as a grandiose lie. This is a statement concerning value. 


There is no doubt that such an allegory may look to some like a conventional return to or 
revenge on the traditions. The best of Leslie’s work, abstract as Pollock in a sense, breaks 
out of the easel tradition and tears away any sense of an intimist interior. Leslie creates a 
kind of public masque, a work dedicated to all “victims” in an age of contingency. Like 
O’Hara’s “Meditations in an Emergency,” Leslie refuses to give up a human in trouble. His 
escape from the improvisational is a kind of sustained critique of carelessness. For some, 
this narrative will seem too Aristotelian for an age in which Godard spoke of a 
“beginning, middle, and ending, but not in that order.” But it is Leslie’s rage for order 
that is the impulse behind this Cycle. This barely controlled rage is the meaning of the 


woman’s expression in The Telephone Call. 
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THE LOADING PIER 


In a story about death, contingency, and fury multiplied, one might have hoped for a 
sense of “wisdom through suffering,” and this last painting, irritating critics with its 
connotations of the baroque deposition, is most moving for its tone of consummation and 
self-recognition. Robert Rosenblum has spoken of Leslie’s art as “reformatory” as much 
as Johns and Stella, and one way that Leslie has reformed painting is to insist on closure 
and maturity. Instead of creating an art that mimics the mad commodity system, instead 
of permitting his allegory to be fashionably open-ended and multiple, he implies that we 
can still seek wisdom in narrative. This, by the way, was Benjamin’s point, that in an age 
of mere information, the story alone has the possibility of giving us a foreshortened taste 


of wisdom. 


Leslie agrees that both he and O’Hara were united in fighting for a resurrection of a freer 
and grander painting and poetry, and it is significant that he does not identify O’Hara as a 
poet of “camp” or whimsical insincerity. He admired the use of “cheeseburgers and 
hamburgers” in O’Hara’s poetry as a specific way of engulfing the everyday. But both he 
and O’Hara were involved in a “Living Cycle,’ affirmations of the possible meanings of 
meaninglessness. The Accident, in Leslie and in O’Hara’s art, was a strategy to protest 
mere accident. The narrative Cycle is finally a celebration of multiplicity and not merely 
a conservative humanism. Both O’Hara and Leslie use a multiplicity of styles to celebrate 
variety itself. O'Hara wrote: “Grace to be born and live as variously as possible.” This 


theme of an almost amoral grace is part of Leslie’s multiple landscapes of American life. 


If one distinguishes between unhealthy melancholy and the health of mourning, then 
this is a painting of mourning. The victim is no longer the specific poet, Frank O’Hara, 
who actually survived his accident only to die of internal complications in the hospital a 
day later, but a kind of Everyman. The beholder is implicated by the confrontational gaze 
of the woman in the low foreground and by the set of almost inverted eyes of one of the 


“pallbearers,” a woman leaning over. 


With its extraordinarily mournful closure of The Loading Pier, this narrative is an 
investigation not into guilt, but into the human situation. Leslie was angry at a whole 
culture that somehow permitted “cars on the beach” of innocent bodies. His painting 
avoids a contemporary form of nihilism, that popular trend of making disaster agreeable, 
and tries to argue with fate. A whole part of the Jewish tradition has been wrestling with 
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God so that a specific form of prayer is a kind of legalistic argument with Power. The rage 
of Leslie’s painting matches the mood of O’Hara, who is said to have been enraged by 
the accident in which he found himself and yet was audaciously hospitable, even in his 


last day. 


The Cycle is a petition as well as an argument. One returns to The Narrator and realizes 
that the blank piece of paper in Leslie’s hand is a kind of mirror, and that somehow this 
whole Cycle is presumed to be “written” in that magical piece of paper. The Cycle is 
meant to be a renewal of narrative painting, and it is not for nothing that the individual 
finally bears connotations of immortality. O’Hara was not afraid himself to speak to 
themes of genius and immortality. Leslie’s art does not trivialize by false hero worship, as 
the artist himself has asserted, but he does try to mourn the life-affirming poet in an 


immensely intricate act of narrative art. 


In Georges Bataille’s perceptive essay on the sacrificial, symbolic, and aesthetic theme of 
“the eye,” he links a civilized horror of the eye itself to a variety of themes of horror and 
abjection. Throughout Leslie’s five-part essay in horror, one may note his use of the eye to 
become one of the signifying centers of the painting. In the first panel, the narrator’s 
frontality is reinforced and refined by the staring directness of the gaze. The effaced 
white of the hanging watch may suggest a third, or sacrificial, eye. The Cocktail Party is an 
example of the extreme care with which Leslie has directed our gaze, since one 
protagonist is averted and the other—a young, androgynous male—is rendered in profile 
with his rigid gaze toward an almost illegible vista. Again, the Flying Furies have their 
peculiar gaze in The Accident—a look that avoids us and sweeps us past the picture itself. 
The victim is without eyes. The most “gazing” creature is the Death Car itself, with 
headlights as eyes and the moon doubling on its hood. The victim’s eyes in The Telephone 
Call are closed and shrouded in shadow. But the headlight of the jeep assails us, as does 
the central female, with her immense and terrified gaze. And the most desolating stare of 
all looks at us from The Loading Pier as the vertiginous inverted gaze of one of the quartet 
of “pallbearers.” With her mouth obscured, this young woman becomes nothing but eyes 
that implicate us. These eyes are part of the sacrificial ritual in which the beholder is 
violated. It is a narrative of pity and terror: purgatorial painting toward catharsis. 


Figure 88 

The Loading Pier, 1975 

Oil on canvas; 108 x 72 inches 

Courtesy Mr. and Mrs. Robert Orchard and The Saint Louis Art Museum 
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If man and woman in social groups and sacrificial solitude are subjects in Leslie’s 
painting, then it is still important to note his confrontation with the car as a devilish 
symptom of technology. Leslie is not a sentimental anti-modernist lamenting technology 
and longing for the folk community. He does not belong to that group of “realists” who use 
landscape to assail technology. Still, this particular story’s theme is about the frailty of 
the human body in the face of modern speed and technological equipment. And there is 
no doubt that the whole Cycle builds up a contrast between the body and the car. The 
Narrator sports a little effaced bus driver’s watch. The Cocktail Party has a subdominent 
motif of the machinery of the phone and the distant grouping of cars. In the third and 
fourth pictures the car and jeep are ferocious inhuman antagonists. But finally, for Leslie, 
the human group in The Loading Pier wrestles with the technological and, at least in the 
sense of its own mourning, overcomes its tragic aspect. There is no agrarian myth here, 
just the reality of brutal fact and tragic flesh. Pop Art may have sacrificed too much of 
this humanity in examining the machine age. In Leslie, the contradiction between 
machine and the human remains, but the playright is a humanist horrified by the absurd 


losses of contingency and fate. 


(Note: Quotations from the artist are from a series of conversations with the artist held in 
the winter of 1990.) 
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